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consumption function — 

is greater than unity 
brother, 
you re broke! 


Perhaps you always see your way Clearly in matters of finance. If $0, you’re an exception. But you don’t 
have to look far to see the point of one aspect of finance—Life Assurance. When you take out a Life 
Assurance policy you’re joining together with other wise people. You save; you protect your family. 
So do all the others. It’s as simple as that. Your money is looked after by experts. In the end the whole 
community benefits, because money put into Life Assurance helps to finance industrial expansion, new 


housing, all kinds of public projects. 


You get a good deal from LIFE ASSURANCE 


* Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated ‘Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 
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HEN Mr. Kennedy took office ‘in (OReS of this 
_ year, he was in some sense becoming also the spokes- 

man and leader of all the non-communist countries. 
_ At home the margin of his election had been exceed- 


; gare narrow; but he had from the beginning in the United States 


the sympathy and support which goes to any man who undertakes 
the vast responsibilities of the Presidency. Abroad, it is fair to 


s say that he evoked a large degree of enthusiasm. To those in . 


Britain, as to so many of us in the United States, it seemed that 
a new period was beginning, when clearness of views and courage 
and esponsibility in action would characterize American foreign 


- policy. 


The first crucial hundred days of Mr. Kennedy’ s Administra- 


tion have now passed—a hundred days and more. They have been 


a time of important and turbulent events, with the spotlight shift- 
ing back and forth between Laos, Cuba, Algeria; and arching 
over these terrestrial developments the first flights into space, with 
all that they involve for the future of man and for the power 
structure of the world. We have had a little time to see Mr. 
Kennedy in action; and we should be in a position to draw a few 
conclusions. 

Inevitably, we must begin with Cuba. In the United States we 
have been hardly less dismayed | than you by the circumstances 
surrounding the abortive invasion. Popular support for Mr. 


Kennedy increased through the crisis, and the President himself, 
with the shrewd political sense which marks him, took pains to 


< sure areata attacks should be minimized. But neither 


2 ,. American Mood after Cuba 


By AUGUST HECKSCHER 


the reise silence nor the popular support can mask the realiza- 
tion that a bad mistake was made—a mistake hurtful to American 
prestige, the unity of the Western alliance, and the cause of free 
Cuba. In Cuba, the United States acted in such a way as to seem 
to intervene—with all the consequences a military intervention 


would incur; and yet to intervene so ineffectually as to leave © 


Castro stronger than before. We appear guilty of both aggression 
and ineptitude. It would be hard to see how we could have placed 
ourselves in a worse posture. 

The post-mortem can be left to ourselves on this side of the 
Atlantic. At least I do not see any advantage in trying to assess 


here the blame for the awful miscalculations which brought about — 


the fiasco in the Bay of Pigs. There was bad intelligence, bad 
co-ordination, and at the topmost levels of the Administration 
a failure to look at all the possible consequences of the under- 
taking. The President himself was sobered; and the brilliant 
group of younger men whom Mr. Kennedy had recruited from the 
university world as his personal aides and advisers knew for the 
first time what it is to go through the fires of immense and 


-irrevocable public acts. 
What is more important than an attempt to assess blame is an 


effort to understand the underlying assumptions which guided the 


Administration and which in all probability direct its next steps 


both in the area and in the larger sphere of world events. In the 
United States we see Castro’s Cuba as a betrayal of the revolu- 
tion which Castro and his associates in the Sierra Maestra fought 
so bravely to establish, We see the original programme of social 
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and economic reform perverted to tot 
ship planted in this hemisphere comm 
of Sino-Soviet communism. ; 


The attack by Dr. Castro’s government « on ae fasten and ee . . 


decencies of the Cuban people would by itself have given the 
United States cause for concern. It certainly provoked the wide- 


spread conviction that those Cubans who had chosen exile rather 


_ than submission should not have the way barred to them when 

they planned to return and, in conjunction with underground 
forces on the island, set up a new regime. But the problem posed 
by Dr. Castro’s government has gone deeper than this humane 
concern. It seemed evident to many of us that Cuba was being 
prepared as a base, both a political and a military base, for sub- 
verting and invading other Latin American countries. — 

There is frequent talk in the United States of the threat posed 
by Castro to American security. Perhaps some Americans are 
actually thinking in terms of a communist air base on Cuba, 
directly menacing United States territory. But most of us jump 
less readily to this conclusion; or at least we are disposed to take 
first things first. And the first danger, obviously, lies in what a 
communist-allied Cuba could do to disrupt and oppress the 
Latin American countries to the south of us. 


Seeing things in this way, the strongest reasons exist for our 


being most gravely disturbed by the defection of Cuba. Policy 
must seek to translate this concern into action. The policy of 
' giving training and passage to the exiles under Dr. José Miro 
Cardona was natural enough, the more so because the movement 
had been in preparation when Mr. Kennedy came to power and to 
_ have disbanded it summarily would have been to break the back 
of Cuban resistance. That back has, at least for the time being, 
been broken anyway: and so the question is: What next? 


Much Diplomatic Work to be Dane 

_ The obvious next task is to reassure and solidify our neighbours 
in the hemisphere. The reaction to the abortive invasion was worse 
among our friends in Western Europe than within the hemisphere, 
notwithstanding Latin America’s deep-rooted aversion to ‘ inter- 
vention’ in any form. Castro’s self-proclaimed adherence to what 
he called ‘socialism’ and his elimination of political elections, 


have subsequently swung Latin American opinion closer. to the 


United States. There is much diplomatic work to be done if the 
Organization of American States is to come to any common 
policy. The two giants among them, Mexico and Brazil, have 
been least convinced by the case made by the United States. Most 
of these countries still keep diplomatic relations with Castro’s 
Cuba, and all of them—at least until the betrayal of its aims was 
too manifest to be denied—felt a strong sympathy with the objec- 
tives of the Castro revolution. 
Meanwhile Mr. Kennedy’ s economic and social programme, 
_ summed up in the phrase ‘ Alliance for Progress ’, must be rapidly 
implemented. There is evidence that the clarification of issues 
brought about by developments in Cuba will give this programme 


a more solid base. The communist forces within Latin America — 


have been revealed; the lines have been drawn, and Latin America 


today, like Western Europe after the Czechoslovakian coup of _ 


1948, presents an area where massive aid can be administered with 
the best possible effects. Now, more than ever, there is a plain 
ee to get on with the programme as rapidly as possible. 

‘Two questions about the next step may well be asked with some 
uneasiness. First, will the collapse of the invasion attempt, com- 
bined with other disappointments which may well be in store 
for us, bring about in the United States one of those bitter waves 
of obscurantism which we associate with the name of the late 


Senator McCarthy? Will the search for scapegoats and witches — 


lead us again into hysteria and worse? Undoubtedly there are 
within the depths of American life residues of fundamentalism, 
isolationism, and primitivism of various sorts which could find 
another excuse for coming to the surface. The stir caused by the 
ludicrous John Birch society, a group of upper-middle-class reac- 
_tionaries calling for the impeachment of the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court and not above referring to General Eisenhower 
_ as a communist agent, has been troubling indeed. I can only say: 


that circumstances were conceivable where the 


new undertakings. From every point of view this seems unlikely. 


“perspective of the world scene and when that happens, when all — 


Foreign Policy- under Mr. Kennedy 
‘style and objectives of American foreign policy under Mr. 
Kennedy. In style the Administration’s aim has been to speak 


_ began politely and correctly in its dealings with Mr. Khrushchev. 


the dialegue more difficult but it has not completely obscured Tee. xy 
Mt 


President in ‘he ise aye afer ee ill-fated invas 


would act and, if necessary, act alone. There has rs: 
as to whether Me talks with es of. the 


others——may not have had in ee) the Eedtiestionk a ‘suppa for.) 


The Cuban situation is bound sooner or later to fall into the 


the factors have been considered, the forcible deposition of Dr. — 
Castro—however menacing or -Sunoying he may be—will seem et 
the least promising of courses, = Bey 


| eae. 


Answering an ‘Idea. fa 

Mr. Kennedy and his Administration are as aware as “anyone : 
else that communism is at bottom an idea—a perverted idea buts 
seductive to peoples who have suffered from social and economic 
injustice. We must, and we can, answer the idea; we shall not 
win by trying to extirpate its believers. The experience of the 
post-war world shows us all, moreover, that total submission to _ 
the Soviet system is not something’ that any people chooses of its — 
free will or endures voluntarily for long. It will be to our interest q 
to avoid throwing the Cubans wholly into the arms of the Soviets, 
or to avoid keeping them there if in their folly they throw them- toes 
selves. ; 

Any attack on a ee of the hemisphere will be pes he at 


by force, as under treaty obligations it is bound to be: but for - 
better or worse it is hardly likely that the matter will be made so 


has been for some time, in the political and economic spheres. = 

It is an arduous, thankless, ‘unremitting struggle; but unless we 

despair of ourselves and our, birthright we cannot doubt what the ; . 

end will be. aes a 
The Cuban problem has been complicated for us by the fact sagt 

that it is geographically so near, and is mixed up with the Monroe 

Doctrine and all the emotionally complex ties of the inter- 3 

American system. But seen in a slightly different perspective, m4 

Cuba becomes an Atlantic problem; before we are through with 

it, it may even become a Nato problem. It will be helpful if Great 

Britain sees it that way; and it will be helpful if we in the United 

States see it this way. For then we can call into play the Wisdom: =) (Gis a 

we have acquired together in the post-war years. Instead of our 4 

acting as if Castro were something new under the sun, and instead 

of Britain tending to act as if Castro were a figment of ‘the: 

American imagination, we should see his regime as a common 4 

threat which must be faced up to by sane —— resolute measures. 


; 
simple for us as that. The long struggle will continue where it . _ 


a ke 
¢ 


Thus I am brought to say a few more general words about the 


clearly, so that it will not be misunderstood by friend or foe, and | ‘- 
yet to avoid unnecessary provocations or rhetorical flourishes. It 
f 


Unfortunately the first hint that the new Administration would 
appreciate having six quiet months or so in which to think things — gs eS or 
over was seized on by Mr. Khrushchev as a good enough reason 
for stirring things up to maximum heat. That has made 


Mr. Kennedy’s intention to. eb what the. occasion Bo oy 
and no more. : : 


different ours ‘Thus it was. characteristi 
a that Mr. bones oe eae in bea! 


Let us trust to reason. It is inconceivable that our best men 
____ should be fooled twice in the same generation. If the leaders of 
Less press, our politics, our business community have not learned 


“The “Administration has . 
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propagandistic overtones, but to be ready with an alternative 
course if the processes of negotiation are flouted. Thus again it 


seems characteristic of the Kennedy tone that his Administration . 


should put in charge of the test ban negotiations men of 
absolutely top calibre, and yet that he should be ready to resume 
testing, without undue wringing of the hands, if negotiations 
prove vain. : 

The style, if it is to be effective, calls for a condition of things 
which eliminates the need for vague threats and dire or ominous 
prophecies. Thus it is a paramount aim of the Administration 
to build up conventional military forces to a point where talk of 
action is credible and persuasive. To be able- to act without 
bringing down mass destruction on the human race is also to be 
able to talk in cool and precise terms. It is towards this coolness 
and precision that President Kennedy seems above all to aspire. 

Looked at in the large, the task of the Kennedy Administration 
must be to come to terms with a world situation where the United 
States no longer holds a monopoly of atomic weapons nor even 
a clear preponderance of military power. Our basic posture was 
established at a time when things were very different from what 
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they are now; it was then that we sought allies everywhere and 


built our bases with impunity on the Soviet’s borders. We know 
with our minds that the world scene has drastically altered, but 
we have not yet brought our' policies into conformity with the 
new facts. 

Whether President Kennedy can negotiate this complex and 
difficult transformation of our policies it is still too early to say. 
There seems little question, however, but that he sees the problem 
clearly. In Laos with calmness and boldness he reversed the pre- 
vious position of the United States and came out for a genuinely 
neutral government. Here was a recognition that in the world as 
it now exists we cannot expect to establish an order based on 
military clients or fictitious alliances. At the same time he has 
turned his attention to the truly great alliance of the Atlantic 
community, upon which our real security and the world’s ultimate 
freedom rests. To make sure that the foundations of the free world 
are firm—to be strong at the centre but not expecting to dominate 
everything or to intervene everywhere—that seems the path of 
wisdom, It is, I am convinced, the path the Administration of 
Mr. Kennedy intends to pursue.—Third Programme 


Republicanism in South Africa 


By S. A. CILLIERS 


The inauguration of the new Republic of South Africa will take 
place on May 31 


N South Africa some rejoice at the new Republic, while 

others express grave concern about the future. Some declare 

it the last long-delayed shot in the Boer War, or at least the 

last codicil to the Peace of Vereniging, while others earnestly 
set about a last desperate bid for unity in a tragically divided 
country, in the belief that a republican constitution can best 
foster it. ; 

I believe that in time the Republic will be accepted by all 
South Africans, though whether, in itself, it will have a unifying 
effect is another matter. I think it will come to be accepted by 
the electorate at large—though politicians may continue their 
somewhat quixotic battles on the debating floor—because the 
present dissension is not really over constitutional matters at all. 
It is not a question of constitutional adherence to British, in the 
sense of monarchical, traditions pitted against a Roman dislike of 
kings. It is significant that at the time of the referendum last year 
there were no strong pro-monarchical arguments to be heard from 
Opposition platforms. And now that the Republic is established, 
the Opposition moves, of which one hears occasional reports, are 
not for a return to the previous constitution but towards yet 


The present flag of Soath Africa: the old Dutch tri-colour with the Union Jack and flags of the Boer 


Republics in miniature 


another form, some kind 
of federalism. There is not 
yet enough information 
about this federal scheme 
to enable one to judge it, 
let alone assess its possible 
appeal to the electorate, 
but it looks like an attempt 
resembling that of Abbé 
Sieyés at the time of the 
French Revolution, to 
contain a rapidly changing 
scene in a series of con- 
stitutions. I believe that it, 
too, does not spring from 
a fixed objection to repub- 
lican forms as such, nor is 
it aimed at stabilizing the 
monarchy. It is surely an- 
other ‘aspect not of a con- 
stitutional but of a cultural 
struggle, another formula 


Dr. Charles Swart, who has been elected 
first President of the South African 
Republic 


for organizing protest at the pres= 
ent political dominance of the 
nationalist Afrikaner section of the 
people: a dominance which is cer- 
tainly not dependent upon having a 
republican constitution. 

There is, however, a real sense 
in which the republican movement 
in South Africa, as distinct from its 
present achievement, has over 
many years formed a rallying point 
for Afrikaner nationalism, a goal 
which was also a symbol of the 
acknowledgment and status which 
they have so much desired. At the 
same time, the republican move- 
ment, in its various phases, has 
alarmed and served to consolidate 
the political fears of English- 
speaking South Africans, as well as 
of those Afrikaners who have 


; 


Sinuts. ‘People such as these, hea never sl 
patriotism and instinctive isolationism of historic: Afrikanerd 


‘were naturally disturbed at any prospect of a radical change which thi 


might deprive them of sustenance from the British cultural stream, 
their strongest contact with Europe. They feared, in particular, 


a revival of the characteristics of the old Boer Republics of the | 


nineteenth century; republics which were based on the supremacy 
of the Dutch people and language in a one-party state, on intoler- 
ance of religions other than Calvinism, and on the subjection of 
the non-European races. 

When General Hertzog, in a deputation to Versailles in 1918, 


claimed independence for South Africa, many people supposed 


that he had in mind a simple reversal to the old Boer model of 
states which were established by a homogeneous white population, 
under entirely different historical circumstances, and at a time 
when the local African peoples were both savage and hostile. 


A Nagging Fear 

This question, a nagging fear in the minds of the more liberal, 
received no answer in the nineteen-twenties and ‘thirties; 
suspicions festered, attitudes hardened. In the absence of a clear 


statement anyone can make predictions to suit his political 


purposes or express his own emotions. And then in January 1942 
a draft constitution was published in an Afrikaans newspaper in 
the Transvaal, anonymously but said to be with the permission 
of Dr. Malan. Whether it was officially sponsored by his party— 
then in opposition—or not, it certainly confirmed some of the 
fears of the English-speaking people about the future republic. 
Noticeable features in this draft constitution were the strengthen- 
ing of the position of the Executive and the absence of a second 
chamber; and, above all, neither the political rights of the 
Coloureds nor of English as the official language was guaranteed 
as it had been by the South Africa Act. On the contrary, 
Afrikaans, as the traditional language of the Boer Republics, was 
to be the first language of the country, with English then, in the 
words of the draft, ‘second and equal to it’. In the same year, 


“at the height of the war, after publication of the draft, Dr. Malan 


moved for a Republic in the House, dissociated from the British 
Crown and based on the system of the former Boer Republics. 
He was defeated by 81 votes to 56. In 1948, however, when his 
party won the election, the republican movement gained new 
impetus. It is a parliamentary joke that Malan, on embarking 
to attend the Coronation in 1953, expressed complete confidence 
in his acting Prime Minister, Strydom, but asked him to promise 


one thing: that he would not declare a Republic while: Malan 


was away. , - 


Doubts Dispelled by Dr. Veewaneal 

The important thing about all this is that, until Dr. Verwoerd 
came to power, no further indications were given as to what form 
the Republic would-assume. Up to 1960 the Opposition Party 
could with considerable justification tell their supporters that the 


Republic could bring major and to them very undesirable 


constitutional innovations. These doubts Dr. Verwoerd un- 
equivocally dispelled. He publicly declared the 1942 draft an 


unsuitable basis for the new Republic and announced that it was 
_ to be based on the South Africa Act as constitution. As it turns 


out, the position of the executive is not strengthened by the 
creation of a post of President; the two-party system of parlia- 
mentary government is maintained, There is no reference to a 
state Church, and the equality of English and Afrikaans as official 
languages remains entrenched. It was with justification therefore 
that Dr. Verwoerd, some months before the referendum, 


- announced that becoming a republic would involve hardly any 


change apart from substituting a President for the Governor- 
General. He called upon the English-speaking community to 


_ support the Republic under a constitution which followed the 


British pattern so closely and explicitly protected their interests. 

He was able to make this appeal, in perfectly good faith, 
because a great deal of constitutional innovation had already 
taken place since the Nationalist Party came to power in 1948. 
Step by step constitutional links with Britain had already been 
_ severed. The bestowing of titles by the monarch on South African 


citizens had been rendered unconventional by motion in the South 


. 


> 


> 
% 


circumstance of the Republic. involving no radical change er 


_ only precipitated by the Republican issue, since it forced her to 


- Africa some good, and Britain might have found herself better “ a 2 


local form of government is needed for local 
‘standard British conception of political morality bred 


- semi-literate African population | in terms: of 


possibility of the fecha j 
was abolished : ad let at 
already been abolished also in Canada, N 
abolition of the Union Jack as second official flag of S 
The current South African flag is the old Dutch 
the flags i in miniature of the Boer Republics an 
which in 1910 was the flag of the Cape and Natal, the 
two provinces forming the Union. When pressure was put on Dr. a 4 
Verwoerd to remove the Union Jack from the flag, he replied — 
that it represented part of | the history of the country son Re eee eae 
intended to let it remain there. The penultimate 1 move in severing == 
constitutional links with Britain was the abolition of ‘God Save _ 
the Queen * as national anthem next to ‘Die Stem van Suid-_ a 
Afrika’, which was given an official translation into Englighs' i) saree 
So it is clear that there had been a systematic progress towards ea 
constitutional independence since 1948. This accounts for the — 


Constitutional practice, but it also accounts for the ‘cumulative 
sentiment of opposition among the English-speaking population. Le 
And certainly all these changes, effected under great controversy, = — 
are indicative of the Afrikaner nostalgia for cultural independence _ 
from Britain, among some sections no doubt a yearning for the 
restoration of the old Boer Republics, sometimes savouring, at 
its lowest level, of snp Bees 


- . 


The Move Ill-timed? 

There is, however, also another and narrower aaa fot is 
opposition to the Republic. Many people who accept this 
constitutional evolution as desirable or inevitable, and are not in 
principle opposed to the Republic, consider that ‘the move is ill- ' 
timed, that the Government is alienating a section of the 
population by an emotional issue, a purely formal change which 
contributes nothing to the solution of the country’s major 
problems. This is the position of the left-wing split of the-S- 
Opposition, the Progressive Party. On the first view it certainly 
does appear as if Nationalist diplomacy was somewhat crude— 
especially in the light of South Africa being forced to leave the 
Commonwealth. Yet this aspect must be viewed in its proper 


_ international context. As far as Commonwealth membership is 


concerned, South Africa’s withdrawal was at the most probably — 


re-apply for membership. In view of the precedents in ‘India, 


- Pakistan, and Ghana there was no reason to suppose that of 


itself the change to a republic would jeopardize that membership. = 

After the Conference of African States at Addis Ababa in June = 
1960, however, it became clear that Britain would soon have to a 
choose between the goodwill of South Africa and the other 
African Commonwealth members, and there is an argument for 
saying—as many opponents of the Government do—that if 
South Africa could have remained in the Commonwealth for a 
few more years even the wind of change might have blown South 


disposed towards the country than at the present time. _ rae 

On the other hand, Mr. Macmillan’s historic poi in the et. o 
South African Parliament last year made it clear that Common- ae 
wealth membership would afford no protection for the interests" 
of the Europeans in South Africa. Nationalist statesmen were 


¥ 
quick to rub this in to the electorate. They also point out that, tee 8: 
in keeping with constitutional trends elsewhere on the continent,a = 


geneous and heavily socialized country forms a poo 
African states with heterogeneous populations and gt 
in standards of living. While the European traditi 
mentary government is firmly founded among | 
local problem remains of what the future is to 


governmental participation, This 
foreign to Britain, as it is to Austral 
ee since South Africa has ica 


homogeneous country : 


oP vais 


*- é 


<w. 


- 


; erage SC 
it this stage would. 


that this would 

problems, the reply 

leration that Britain is 

2 case. more Iepieerned with gaining the goodwill of the 

African states; and that—whether Dr. Verwoerd or a more liberal 

alternative were in power—an increasing divergence of opinion 

with Britain on vital issues seems inevitable. In my opinion the 

Nationalist ‘Government has every right to ask that intellectual 

_ honesty should prevent the Opposition from making the Republic 

Z into a scapegoat for the censure which South Africa’s race policies 

have incurred in Britain and elsewhere, and that the Opposition 

_ should ask themselves with how much ‘favour their own policies 

_ would have been met. In short, the evolution towards a Republic 

comes at an unfortunate time for South Africa, on account of the 

cold war between Communism and the West for the favour of the 
uncommitted nations. 


One fact cannot be argued away: a major poustinapnal 


_ change was effected with no more than a 4 per cent. majority of 


the enfranchised population. In England this would be at least 
-an unconventional act. But the South African parliamentary 


tradition has never been so stable as that of this conservative, . 
one recalls that Smuts had taken the 
_ country into the second world war on no_more than a 13-vote_ 


“majority in the House. Such situations do not put a premium on 
‘democracy but on statesmanship, and history warns the respon- 


sible statesman that the only excuse for radical change without. 


_widespread support is success. % : 
‘The basic question therefore remains: what do the Afrikaners 
hope to achieve by establishing a Republic? And the central 
answer is: that it is the only basis for national unity. It is not 
aimed at a narrow exclusion of influence of the English- -speaking 
South Africans, but, on the contrary, at providing a wider basis 
of association, wider than a slavish adherence to English tradition. 
Too much must not be claimed on this account: it is not to be 
expected that those who oppose the present government will join 
in enthusiasm for a cause which, as a political victory, enhances 
its stature. A political victory achieved by a 4 per cent. majority 
will certainly not bring political unity; for that, it is far too 
closely associated with the Nationalist Party and everything it 
stands for. 


‘The Afrikaner Drive for Nationhood 

But the Republican issue, as I said, is more than a purely 
political one. The movement, since General Hertzog raised it at 
Versailles in 1918, has been part of the Afrikaner drive for 
nationhood, something they could not achieve while their English- 
“speaking compatriots enjoyed a much closer affinity than they 
with the Head of State, the Queen; nor within a framework of 


. state which made their country formally an adjunct of another. 


¥ 
~ 


r 
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state, especially as this had historically been brought about not 


by settlement but by. war, Even though the Crown is, in consti- 
tutional jargon, said to be divisible, the Sovereign remains in a 
more intimate sense a symbol of the British people in the United 
Kingdom. A President, as the only and undivided symbol of 
nationhood, can supply a greater and unique sense of inde- 
pendence, and can so place the relationship with Britain on a 
firmer footing than before, without the sense of subordination 
which would have remained implied as long as the Sovereign of 
Britain automatically had to be South Africa’s Sovereign i in every 
succeeding generation. 

. The Governor-General, even when he a been a South African 
‘citizen, has, as an institution, failed to be an adequate substitute 
for a Head of State. He was ‘always, in the highest office of state, 
a dualistic symbol: one of South African nationhood and one 
of a degree of subordination to the British nation through the 
‘Crown. This is why the genius of the British Constitution, which 
focuses the sentiment of national loyalty on the Queen while the 
Prime Minister remains a controversial political figure, has failed 
in South Africa, The Queen in Britain represents the continuity 
of national life and unity of purpose; she is the fountain of honour, 
“moves among her people in ceremony, and is continually informed 
consti by her Ministers of State. South Africa had none 


hat of a a representative 2] 
will be entitled to the dignity of a Head of eee according to 
international comity. 


I believe that there is a widespread desire for a psychological new 
start, for co-operation on a magnanimous basis. Most people 


‘realize well that the country cannot afford sectional appeals on an | 
emotional plane, dating from the B»r War to the Republic, being © 
abused as political platforms to gain votes. One is entitled to — 
cherish one’s own heritage, but the future of the country is not 


to be sought in the past. Under a constitution which is no longer 
an anomaly, the extremists among the Afrikaners must acknow- 


ledge the ox-wagon mentality as out of date, while the hard core 


of empire builders who have never been willing to place South 
Africa first, even under Smuts, must once and for all dene 
which country is ‘ home’ FP harg Programme 


A different point of view, in a talk by Mark Prestwich, Senior Lecturer 


tn History and Political Studies in the University of Natal, will be pub- — 


lished in THE LISTENER next week 


The Persian Be Gave hnird j 


By GERALD PRIESTLAND, B.B.C. Middle East correspondent 


EVERYONE from Mr. Khrushchev down, seems to be waiting for 


a revolution in Persia. The social system is feudal; the ruling class 
is often corrupt; and there is subversion and repression. But, 
somehow, I have not had the feeling during this past week in 
Teheran that Persia is on the edge of going Red. To begin with, 
it is an enormously old country and proud of its independence. It 
has more in common with Turkey and Pakistan than it has with, 


_ say, Iraq; and its people are emphatically not Arabs, for whom . 


they have little use. They are deeply suspicious of Russia, and 
have good cause, after being occupied by her twice in the present 
century. Persians know they must coexist with her and, if Moscow 
would let them, might well go neutralist—but no further, 

As a political force, the peasantry counts for little. The only 
practical allegiance it knows is to the nearest landlord. In recent 
years a small but important middle class has grown up in the 


cities, growing steadily more prosperous, but frustrated by red 


tape, corruption, and inflation. The thousands of young Persians 
who attend universities abroad add to this class every year, both in 
numbers and in impatience. They are the sort of people whose 
demonstrations earlier this month felled the government and 
installed a reformist Cabinet under Doctor Amini. 

But none of this could have happened without the approval of 
the Shah. Traditionally, the Crown is the high court of appeal 
against oppressive officialdom, and the present Shah has shown 
himself astute in the exercise of that function. Circumstances 


compel him to work through and with the governing class and the: 
army, but I believe his instinct is towards democracy in so far 


as democracy is possible here. The weakest point lies in the 
question: after the Shah, who? The Persian army is not strictly 
the same as the landed aristocracy. It forms a more powerful 
element which is always ready to step in if it thinks the politicians 
are making a mess of things; and it would certainly intervene once 
more, with the Shah’s approval, if another Moussadeq started 
leading the country too far left. In its upper reaches the army has 
not escaped the tarnish of corruption. Four generals, turned 
Ministers, were the first victims of Dr. Amini’s purge, and he 
managed to be careful not to go too far too fast, Probably the 
biggest problem he has to face is the lack of a properly organized 
career Civil Service. 


The last major piece on the Persian chess-board is the secret 


police. Without a doubt, this has been used cruelly and unjustly 
and there is no knowing how many people are in prison without 
trial or even charge. The machinery of repression tends to become 


autonomous and _ self-sustaining, but as a foreign diplomat 


remarked, I thought realistically, “With Mr. Khrushchev next 
door it would be suicide not to have secret police ’. 
—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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Drinking Deep 


67W T was only a glass of champagne’: that was the pathetic 
song they sang in earlier days. But in the latest talk broad- 

cast by Mr. A. G. Guest in the ‘Law in Action’ series 

(which is published on another page this week) it is a ques- 
tion of a bottle, or rather several bottles, of this celebrated spark- 
ling wine, which, as the learned judge in the case of 7. Bollinger v. 
Costa Brava Wine Company Limited noted, is usually associated 
with festive occasions. The first Earl of Chatham is supposed to 
have said that he liked a glass of port, but he much preferred a 
bottle. In the case of champagne, however, there must be many 
people who have tasted a glass upon one of these festive occasions 
and have never consumed a bottle or tasted anything else in their 
lives. And that perhaps, as Mr. Guest shows, was the nub of the 
case in which the Costa Brava Company called its wine, known 
in Spain itself as perelada, by the name ‘ Spanish champagne ’; 
and to this, French champagne firms objected. A tricky problem 
was then presented to the Court. For example, one has drunk South 
African, Australian, and even British ‘sherry’. Indeed, during 
the war those who enjoyed alcoholic refreshment were regaled with 
a variety of beverages under a variety of names which tasted very 


different from those to which formerly they had been accustomed... 


During wars such drink has a way of disappearing, being cornered 
in some remote officers’ mess, or being forbidden altogether. 
What indeed is in a name, one wonders? It is partly what one 
grows used to. In the United States many different foods kept in 
the deep-freeze for weeks on end seem to taste precisely the same 
when they emerge; yet millions of American citizens apparently 
enjoy chicken or turkey with a flavour of boot-laces; in parts of 
Britain the steaks and chickens dealt with in some hotel kitchens 


are reduced to greasy lumps. If you fly to Missouri and see 


burgundy or claret on a restaurant menu it is not likely to have 
been nearer France than New York State, although one might 
find a hock or a claret from Chile. Hf you are in Portugal you 
might order a green wine, but it will»not be coloured green and 
may prove to be a powerful emetic. In Greece the wine of the 
country appears to be flavoured with tar, but if the alternatives are 
cups of Turkish coffee or aniseed liqueur. it can taste extremely 
refreshing. 

Obviously a great deal depends on where you are, how you are, 
and with whom you are drinking. A retsina imbibed in Sparta 
or Corinth with the history and culture of 2,000 years beating 
down from the mountains can be sipped as nectar; but on a wet 
Saturday in Soho it may seem less agreeable. Vinho verde drunk © 
after a Portuguese meal of ten courses ranging from sardines 


through eggs to nuts may be positively exhilarating, but less so 


with a slice of cheese on an English summer afternoon. New York 
State wine might be out of place in the Rhineland or Chilean 
claret in Bordeaux. And even that glorious and refreshing drink 


aqua pura, if accidentally poured from a ‘barmaid’s bottle’, 


could be mistaken for gin if one is talking and smoking too hard — 


at the time. Life in fact is what you make it. There are fewer — 
connoisseurs of wine than one might have imagined in following 


the witnesses in the case of 7. Bollinger v. Costa Brava Wine 


| _ Company Limited. One fancies that a substantial number of 


____ restaurant proprietors are aware of this fact when one studies their: ” 


wine lists—and their prices. 
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THERE WAS ‘MUCH ae in aie Western wc ha tl 
usefulness a an pies as Pelican “ie fie = Mi 


Wostinctee Post ae es stertinie ceata bane some’ va face 
not as a warning to Mr. Khrushchéy about the danger of phir 
ing his hand, but to discuss certain concrete issues. The Baltimore — ee) 5s" 
Sun believed there was a risk of the meeting being interpreted as = atts 
a sort of reflex response to recent American reverses. 2 he Wall ro 
Street fournal wrote: — . i yer: 
About the only value in any rRerinedy ICES caoeaton 
would be to let each man size up the other. That may be worth 
doing, provided no expersaioss are. raised that great things are 
being accomplished. ate Dt tS aed 
West German opinion was divided. Deutsche Zeitung conceded 
that Mr. Kennedy might feel the need to take a step forward but _ 5 
doubted whether a personal approach now to Mr. Khrushchev 
was the right thing. Koelnische Rundschau called the plans for~ Foe 
the meeting ‘a surprise’ and said the Soviet Union might well j 
suppose Mr. Kennedy wanted ‘a pause for breath ’ bone so a = 
setbacks. S tuttgarter Nachrichten had this comment: 
In the summer of 1961 there i is only one good reason for talks” 
between the U.S. President and the Head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and that is to gain time. If the Americans are convinced 
that Moscow intends to exacerbate the Berlin crisis this summer 
and autumn, they can, in the absence of other igen inte > ie 
oppose the Soviet time-schedule with summit talks. = a8 
In France, L’Aurore emphasized that the initiative had come . _ 
from Mr. Khrushchev and- not from Mr. Kennedy. Combat — 
thought that, if the meeting. took place, it would be because the — 
young American President had become brutally aware of the weak- 
nesses of his policy. Le Monde said Mr, Kennedy had made no 
secret of the fact that, if he did not get the assurances he wanted 
from Mr. Khrushchev, he intended to reinforce America’s posi- 
tion by every possible means. But the same newspaper felt that 
the news from the Geneva Conference on Laos showed Mr. 
Khrushchev understood the need to create a favourable atmosphere _ Sale 
for ‘summit’ talks. Beet 
Moscow radio inaugurated special daily transmissions in French — 


- to cover the Geneva conference for listeners in South-East “Asia. 


In these, as in other foreign language broadcasts, Moscow put all 
the blame for the delayed start to the conference on American 

‘ obstruction ’. It added however that, as a result of Washington’s 
retreat, ‘at present, favourable conditions exist for reaching a Se Cd 
peaceful solution of the Laotian problem by negotiations *. Mos= 4S 
cow home service said that the conference was ‘necessary to fie. yee Ss 
U.S.A. no less, and perhaps even more, than to its other partici- 


pants’, since it had suffered a military defeat. In Peking, the 

People’ s Daily, maintained that the Pathet Lao forces and Sou- 
vanna Phouma’s ‘ government’ now controlled two-thirds of Laos; - 2 
that was why the U.S.A. had come to Geneva, hoping to gain at 
‘the conference table what it could not win on the battlefield. 
Meanwhile the North Vietnamese news agency reported that fouts 2. SFP) 


teen town-planning experts had left Hanoi for Laos. ~ wove 
The conciliatory tone of Moscow on Laos was matched by its” es) a 
attitude towards the coup in South Korea. While the Polish news Ears ae ve : 
agency said it was generally believed that the United States «°° 383 
could easily ‘call the leaders of the putsch to order’ > Mo ete Ye 
home service quoted a Paris report that ‘ the negative attitu 
U.S. diplomats and military to the coup in Seoul will possibly 
oe the rebels to adopt the idea of a compromi: sats 
Cairo radio in Swahili conti ied to attack | Mr, N; 
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bee A bANe. ARTIST’S CENTENARY - 
az Se THE Victoria and Albert Museum, in London, 
_ there is an exhibition of prints by the Japanese 
artist Kuniyoshi. B. W. Ropinson, Deputy 
Keeper of the Metalwork Department there, 
said in ‘ The Eye-witness ’ (Home Service): 
- £One day, when I was a schoolboy of four- 
teen, my mother took me to the British Museum, 
and I remember being immediately struck by 
a remarkable set of large Japanese pictures. I _ 
can still see the | beautiful young witch in a 
Coe ruined castle, reading a spell, while a mon- 
- strous skeleton looms out of the darkness, Then 
____ there was a storm-tossed ship lit up by a light- 
ning flash, and from the waves all round it rose 
_.__ the avenging ghosts of warriors, slaughtered and 
_ drowned in a great sea-battle. Then there was. 
the evening | of a desperate fight with the last 
three survivors of a defeated army still holding 
_ their tattered standard aloft, but gradually sink-— 
ing under a pitiless hail of arrows. And there 
_ were others like these. That was my introduction 
to Kuniyoshi, and I could not haye had a~ 
_ better one. From the centenary exhibition of prints by the Japanese artist Kuniyoshi at the Victoria and 
£1 soon found, as I became more familiar Albert Museum: ‘ The Cat Family at Home’ (c. 1840)— ¥ 
with his work, that it was by no means confined — \ : 
to the legendary and heroic scenes that had at first attracted me, representative survey of his published work, together with some 
though these were obviously his favourite subjects. He designed original paintings and sketches, and shows him not only as a 
masterly landscapes, often experimenting boldly with European great and gifted artist but also as a genial and human personality ’. x 
: ‘ideas, and sometimes lightening them with humorous touches. His 
prints of actors and women—the perennial best-sellers among _ EVOLUTION OF THE MATCH 
_ Japanese prints—were as good as any of his contemporaries’ in ‘It is hard to believe’, said DAviD STONE in ‘Today’ (Home 
‘the first half of the nineteenth century; and he also published Service), ‘ that as comparatively recently as 1835, a tinder box 
“many comic pictures and designs for fans and greeting-cards. was the only means in many homes to provide fire. It was not 
‘One of his pupils, Kyosai, has ‘a until five years before Waterloo that 
left us an amusing sketch of a typical ae me “3 we had matches that looked some- 
scene in Kuniyoshi’s studio. It shows thing like today’s. They came from 
the master presiding benignly over an France, in what was called an “ in- 
unruly crowd of pupils, two of whom stantaneous light’ box. In the box of 
are fighting on the floor; and in the was a small bottle of sulphuric acid, 
bosom of Kuniyoshi’s kimono is a cat; _ and some sticks with chlorate of . 
another cat rolls on its back on his potash on the end. The head was ~ >. 
drawing-board, and two others with dipped in the acid, and there was the | 
their kittens are seated nearby. In- | flame. A Mr. Samuel Jones, who most 
deed, Kuniyoshi had a passion for . & appropriately lived at the Light-house 
cats, and they are always finding their in the Strand, brought out his rather 
way into his prints—cats washing similar Promethean matches in 1828. 
themselves, sleeping, fawning, or They had their snags, however, and 
stealing the fish. many a man put his hand in his 
* Kuniyoshi had been fond of paint- pocket for a match only to find that 
- ing and drawing for as long as he the acid had spilt and he no longer 
; could remember, and as a small boy had a pocket. 
he used to design for his father’s silk- “It was a middle-aged bachelor in 
dyeing business. When-he was eleven Stockton-on-Tees, John Walker, who : 
he entered the studio of Toyokuni, was the inventor of the match we 
one of the leading artists of the time, know today. His matches, which were 
and published his first independent called friction lights, were sold in 
work in 1814, when he was sixteen. round tins for 1s, a hundred, plus 2d. 
After a period of failure and dis- for the tin. In each tin was a piece of 
appointment, he at last made his name sandpaper, through which you drew 
in 1827, with a sensational melo- the head of the match. The first sale > 
_ dramatic series of the ‘hundred and of Mr. Walker’s matches is recorded ; ¥ 
eight. Chinese heroes’, From then for April 7, 1827. His friends urged a) 
: until his death, exactly a hundred him to patent his invention, butI am 5 > 
years ago, he was at the head of his afraid that, in the best tradition of 
_ieomess pouring out his vigorous §@ : e such stories, Mr. Walker replied: 
and versatile designs in enormous __gnq « Fuse-Hime Saving Masashi from a Thunderbolt ’ “ The idea a ot sufficiently important 
a numbers, The exhibition provides a (5.1835). . = 3 to warrant it ”. 
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‘So the ever-active Mr. Samuel Jones, proprietor of the 
Promethean match, and of a self-acting coffee pot popular at 
the time, brought out an exact copy of Mr. Walker’s friction 
lights, and it was Mr. Jones who gave them the name which has 
lingered on until our own time, lucifers. One of the big drawbacks 
of lucifers, and indeed of the fuzees, vestas, and yesuvians which 
followed them, was that they were 
liable to burst into flame inadvertently. 
In The Times of 1867 we read that 
the Archduchess Matilda of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine, a young girl of nineteen, 
“ died on Thursday at 8 o’clock in 
the morning of a lucifer match”. 
There were many such tragic con- 
flagrations throughout the century, 
though the invention of the safety 
match by a Swede in 1855 did much 
to change this ’. 


EXPERIMENTS IN COLOUR 
This month marks the centenary of 
the making of the first colour photo- 
graph by James Clerk Maxwell. In 
“Science Survey’ (Home Service) 
HARRY BAINES describes how it was 
produced. 

“By colour matching experiments ’, 
he said, ‘it was deduced as early as 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that all the spectral colours (and 
so every colour seen in nature) could 
be perceived if the eye had three 
colour receptors only, one sensitive 
largely to red, one to green, and one 
to blue; their sensitivities would over- 
lap. One of the supporters of this 
three-colour theory of colour vision 
was James Clerk Maxwell, and he 
thought that photography might help him to prove his point. 
He conceived the idea that he could reproduce the whole range 
of colours in a tartan ribbon by combining three photographs of 
it, each of which recorded the different amounts of red, green, 
and blue in the various colours in the ribbon. 

“Maxwell took his first photographs with a red filter over the 
lens. With the camera in the same position he took a second 
photograph with a green filter, and a third with a blue filter. 
When he developed the three plates, he got three black-and-white 
negatives of the same subject, and these he printed on to glass 
plates to make three positive lantern slides. These were records 
of the amount of red, green, and blue in the tartan ribbon. 
Maxwell put each slide into a separate projector. He put a red 
filter over the lens of the lantern with the red record, green 
over the green record, and blue over the blue. The three lanterns 
projected on to a screen red, green, and blue images, and 
by adjusting them so that all three exactly coincided, every colour 
of the tartan ribbon was reconstructed by adding together the 
correct amount of red, green, or blue that it contained. In this 
way he succeeded in producing the first three-colour photograph, 
and he showed it to an audience at the Royal Institution in 
London on May 17, 1861. 

: In 1869 a remarkable Frenchman, Louis Ducos du Hauron, 
published a book called Les Couleurs en Photographie, in which 
he suggested many ways. in which colour could be reproduced 
photographically. He pointed out that there is no need to 
follow the complicated procedure of Clerk Maxwell: all three 
records could be produced on the same plate. One of the most 
ingenious ways of doing this was invented by the Lumiére brothers 
in 1907 when they made a plate on which there was a mosaic of 
starch grains, dyed red, green, or blue. This was a most successful 
invention because starch grains are far too small to be resolved by 
the eye, are uniform in size, and fairly transparent, This process, 
called the “autochrome”, lasted until the nineteen-twenties. 
In the nineteen-thirties the “ Dufaycolour ” process appeared, in 
which the tiny colour elements—about 1,000,000 a square inch— 
were produced by a miracle of mechanical printing. 


James Clerk Maxwell (1831-1879) 
National Portrait Gallery 
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‘ All these processes depend on adding together the requisite 
amounts of red, green, and blue in any picture: they are additive 
processes. Nowadays we use the alternative process—the sub- 
tractive process, In it the amount of red, green, and blue that the 
original colours absorb are subtracted from white light, leaving 
the correct amounts of each colour to reconstruct the original. 
The first subtractive colour material 
suitable for large-scale use appeared 
in 1935, and it was so successful that 
all colour materials of today are based 
on the same principle’. 


‘TAKE MY SEAT’ 
‘I think perhaps the opposite sex 
doesn’t quite realize what a man goes 
through over this business of offering 
his seat to ladies on underground 
trains’, said J. B. BoorHRoypD in 
‘Home for the Day ’ (Home Service). 
‘There he is, comfortably sitting on 
the Central Line, with about fourteen 
young women hanging from the roof 
before his very eyes, and his im- 
mediate instinct is to invite one of 
them to sit down. But he doesn’t im- 
mediately do it. For one thing he has 
to decide which one. He wants to be 
fair. Which of them looks tired and 
drooping? Which carries the fattest, 
heaviest handbag, and so on? And if 
he picks the tiredest looking one, will 
she be insulted because she thinks he 
thinks she looks a wreck and won’t be 
able to hang on to the strap much 
longer? And what with needing about 
three stations to get your courage up 
anyway, you're usually in quite a state 
by the time you suddenly spring from 
your seat. It has to be sudden, otherwise the impulse passes. 
‘It’s quite an ordeal, offering seats to ladies. To start with, it 
makes you highly conspicuous. As soon as you get up you realize 
that all the nearby passengers are giving you startled looks. 
“‘ What’s the matter with him ”, they seem to be saying, “ going to 
have a fit or something? ” And you can see the really nervous ones 
checking with the photograph of the Wanted Man in their evening 
newspapers. 
‘ Of course, the woman you’ve actually selected to be on the 
receiving end of this bit of chivalry gives you the look of 
wildest alarm. She often turns smartly away and strikes up an 
animated conversation with her girl-friend and pretends she 
hasn’t heard you. The girl who does answer, when she’s got over 
the first rush of surprise, usually says, “ I’m quite all right, thank 
you”. Or, sometimes, “No, thanks, we’re together”. And then 
you realize that the young man ; 
who’s been making sheep’s eyes 
at her ever since Charing Cross 
is actually her boy friend, and 
now he’s making anything but 
sheep’s eyes at you. But their 
favourite evading action is that 
old one about “It’s all right, 
I’m getting out at the next sta- 
tion”. Whatever happens, they 
never just say “ Thank you” 
and sit down. I wish they 
would. If only they knew what 
a fool a man feels, after all the 
ceremonial of making this ges- 
ture, finally having to accept 


lapse into it, crimson, waiting Ty 


he'll get out, anyway, even if it f 
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s -ISTORY begins when men basis think of the pas: Sceanuey. Peacend in an atmosphere. which was still predominantly = 
: sage of time in terms not of natural processes—the one of prosperity and security. It was not until the turn of the am ae 
or _ cycle of the seasons, the human life-span—but of a century that we complete the transition to the contemporary period = = 
Bist. series of specific events in which men are consciously of history, in which the primary function of reason is no longer." eae : 
Fnvolved and which they can consciously influence. History, says to understand objective laws governing the behaviour of man in 


ek Burckhardt, is ‘the break with nature caused by the awakening society, but rather to reshape society and the individuals who a 
_ of consciousness ’, History is the long struggle of man, by the compose it by conscious action. In Marx, ‘ class’, though not pre- 
Sant exercise of his reason, to understand his environment and.to act cisely defined, remains on the who‘e an objective conception to be 
upon it. But the modern period has broadened the struggle in a__ established by economic analysis. In Lenin, the emphasis shifts 
revolutionary way. ‘Man now seeks to understand, and to act on, from ‘class.’ to “party ’, which constitutes the vanguard of the = 
not only his environment, but himself; and this has added, so to class and infuses into it the necessary element of class-conscious- 
_* speak, a new dimension to reason, and a new dimension to. history. ness. In Marx, * ideology’ is a negative term—a product of the os A 
The present age is the most historically minded of all ages. false consciousness of the capitalist order of society. In Lenin. . 
~ Modern man is to an unprecedented - oe Bott sopecibias and _ “ideology ’ becomes neutral or positive—a belief implanted by an 
- therefore: cgnscious of history. i _ élite of class-conscious leaders into a mass of potentially class- 
The change in the modern world which consisted in “the de- -‘conscious workers. The moulding of class-consciousness is no 
velopment of man’s consciousness of himself may be said to begin longer an automatic process, but a job to be undertaken. 
- with Descartes, who first established man’s position as a being ¢ 
~ who cannot only think, but think about his own thinking, who can The Enigmatic Figure of Freud 
_ observe himself in the act of observing, so that man is simul- The ‘other ’ great fiaker who has added a fresh dimension to 
taneously the subject and the object of thought and observation. ‘reason in our time is Freud. Freud remains today a somewhat ~ 
But the development did not become fully explicit till the latter enigmatic figure. He was by training and background a nine- 
_ part of the eighteenth century, when Rousseau opened up new ~ teenth- -century liberal individualist, and accepted without question 


depths of human self-understanding and self-consciousness, and the misleading. assumption of a fundamental antithesis between — 
gave man a new outlook on the world of nature and on traditional the jndiyidual and society. Freud, approaching man as a bio- 


civilization, which found their expression in n the French Revolution | logical rather than as a social entity, ‘tended to treat the social 


- and i in the Romantic movement. . Paz . environment as something historically given rather than as some- 
tg: ; thing in constant process of creation and transformation by man 
_A Gradual’ erusition himself, He has always been attacked by the Marxists for ap- 


‘The transition from the eighteenth century to the modern world — proaching what are really social problems from the standpoint of ~ 
-__was long and gradual. Its representative philosophers were Hegel the individual, and condemned as a reactionary on that account; 
and Marx, both of whom occupy an ambivalent position. Hegel is and this charge, which was valid only in part against Freud ceo 
‘rooted in the idea of objective laws of providence converted into himself, has been much more fully justified by the current neo; 
_ laws of reason. Hegel’s world-spirit grasps providence firmly with Freudian school in the United States, which assumes that mal- 
~ one hand and reason with the other. Hegel’s equivalent for Adam adjustments are inherent in the individual and not in the structure . 
- Smith’s ‘ hidden hand ’ was the famous ‘ cunning of reason’ which of society, and treats the adaptation of the individual to society ; 
sets men to work to fulfil purposes of which they are not conscious, a8 the essential function of psychology. 
But Hegel was none the less the philosopher of the French Revo- © The other popular charge against Freud, that “he has extended 
__ Jution, the first philosopher to see the essence of reality in his- the role of the irrational in human affairs, is totally false, and 
- torical change and in the development of man’s consciousness of rests on a crude confusion between recognition of the irrational 
himself. Development in history meant development towards the element in human behaviour and a cult of the irrational. That a pe 
consciousness of freedom. Herzen’s description of Hegel’s cult of the irrational does exist in the English-speaking world ve 
doctrine as ‘the algebra of revolution’ was singularly apt. today, mainly in the form of a depreciation of the achievements a 
Hegel provided the notation, but. gave it no practical content, and potentialities of reason, is unfortunately true; it is part of the - Pt 
It was left for Marx to write the arithmetic into Hegel’s alge- Current wave of pessimism ‘and ultra-conservatism to which I will 
braical equations. refer later. But this does not stem from Freud, who was an 
A disciple both of Adam Smith and of Hegel, Marx started unqualified and rather primitive rationalist. What Freud did was 
from the conception of a world ordered by rational laws of to extend the range of our knowledge and understanding by open- 
nature. Like Hegel, but this time in a practical and concrete ing up the unconscious roots of human behaviour to coo 
form, he made the transition to the conception of a world ordered and to rational inquiry. This was an 5 of a ct ee : 
by laws evolving through a rational process in response. to man’s Treason, an increase in man’s power to understand an eS 
revolutionary initiative. What Marx offers is a synthesis of himself, and therefore his environment; and it represents a revolu- ; 
objective laws and of conscious action to translate them into tionary and progressive achievement. 
-practice. Marx constantly writes of laws to which men have 
hitherto been subject without being conscious of them; he more Twofold Significance for the Historian Soa 
than once drew attention to what he called the ‘ false conscious- For the historian, Freud’s special significance is twofold. In 
- ness’ of those enmeshed in a capitalist economy and capitalist the first place, Freud has driven the last nail into the coffin of 
society. But Marx’s writings are also full of calls for conscious the ancient illusion that the motives from which men allege or 
- revolutionary action. ‘Philosophers have only interpreted the believe themselves to have acted are in fact adequate to explain 


world differently ’, » tan the famous thesis on Feuerbach; ‘but the their action: this is a negative achievement of some importance, __ ue 
- point is to change it’. It was the proletariat which would dissolve though the positive claim of some enthusiasts to throw light on : 

the false consciousness of capitalist society, and introduce the true the behaviour of the great men of history by the methods of 
consciousness of the classless society. psycho-analysis should be taken with a pinch of salt. The pro- 


: But the failure of the revolutions of 1848 was a serious and cedure of psycho-analysis rests on the cross-examination of the ~ 
ta dramatic: set-back to developments which had seemed imminent — patient who is being investigated: you cannot cross-examine the. 
ait When Marx uae to work. The latter part of the nineteenth dead. Secondly, Freud, reinforcing the work of verre has 


man’ 


encouraged the i ceagsis to examine 


- guided his choice of theme or period and ot 
pretation of the facts, the national and social Cound which 
has determined his angle of vision, the conception of the future — 


in history, the motives—perhaps 


which shapes his conception of the past. Since Marx and Freud 


wrote, the historian has no excuse to think of himself as a de- 


tached individual standing outside society and outside history. 
This is the age of self-consciousness: the historian can and should 


know what he is doing. 


Symptoms of Revolutionary Change 


This transition to what I have called ‘the contemporary world 


—the extension to new spheres of the function and power of | 
reason—is not yet complete: it is part of the revolutionary change 
through which the twentieth-century world is passing. I should 
like to examine some of the main symptoms of the transition. 

Let me begin with economics. Down to 1914 belief in objective 
economic laws, which governed the economic behaviour of men 
and nations, and which they could defy only to their own detri- 
ment, was still virtually unchallenged, Trade cycles, price fluctua- 
tions, unemployment were determined by those laws. As late as 
1930, when the great depression set in, this was still the dominant 
view. Thereafter things moved fast. In the nineteen-thirties, 
people began to talk of ‘the end of economic man’, meaning the 
man who consistently pursued his economic interests in accord- 
ance with economic laws; and since then nobody, except a few 
Rip Van Winkles of the nineteenth century, believes in economic 
laws in this sense. Today economics has become either a series 
of theoretical mathematical equations, or a practical study of how 
some people push others around. The change is mainly a product 
of the transition from individual to large-scale capitalism. So 
long as the individual entrepreneur and merchant predominated, 
nobody seemed in control of the economy. or capable of influenc- 
ing it in any significant way; and the illusion of impersonal laws 
and processes was preserved, But with the transition from a 


Jaissez-faire economy to a managed economy (whether a managed 


capitalist economy or a socialist economy; whether the manage- 
ment is doné by large-scale capitalist, and nominally private, con- 
cerns or by the state), this illusion is dissolved. It becomes clear 
that certain people are taking certain decisions for certain ends, 
and that these decisions set our economic course for us. Everyone 
knows today that the price of oil or soap does not vary in response 
to some objective law of supply and demand. Everyone knows, or 
thinks he knows, that slumps and unemployment are man-made: 
governments admit, indeed claim, that they know how to cure 
them. The transition has been made from laissez-faire to plan- 
ning, from the unconscious to the self-conscious, from belief in 
objective economic laws to belief that man by his own action can 
be the master of his economic destiny. Social policy has gone 
hand in hand with economic policy: indeed, economic policy has 
been incorporated in social policy. 


Malthus’s Epoch-making Work 
At the end of the eighteenth century Malthus in an epoch- 


making work attempted to establish objective laws of population . 
working, like Adam Smith’s laws of the market, without anyone 


being conscious of the process. Today nobody believes in such 
objective laws; but the control of population has become a matter 
of rational and conscious social policy. Let me quote from the 
last volume of the first Cambridge Modern History, published in 
1910, a highly perceptive comment from a writer who was any- 


. thing but a Marxist and had probably never heard of Lenin: 


The belief in the possibility of social reform by conscious effort 


is the dominant current of the European mind; it has superseded _ 


the belief in liberty as the one panacea . . ~Its currency in the 
present is as significant and as pregnant as the belief in the rights 
of man about the time of the French revolution. 


Today, fifty years after this passage was written, more than 


forty years after the Russian revolution, and thirty years after the 
great depression, this belief has become a commonplace; and the 
transition from submission to objective economic laws which, 


_ though supposedly rational, were beyond man’s control, to belief 


in the capacity of man to control his economic destiny by con- 


scious action seems. to me to represent an advance in the applica- 


been the ag ea increase in Phe gabe EY fie oa learn 
to think, to use their reason. More than thirty years ago a high — 
German military officer visiting the Soviet Union listened to some — 
illuminating remarks from a Soviet officer concerned. with the 


building up of the Red Air Force: Tees 
We Russians have to do with still primitive neta HiateriaE , eee 1 


We are compelled to adapt the flying machine to the type of ee 
who i is at our disposal. To the extent to which we are successful — 


in developing a new type of man, the technical development of — 2 a 


the material will also be perfected. The two factors condition 


each other, Primitive men cannot be put into complicated — 
machines. 


Today, a bare generation later, we oe that Russian machines 


are no longer primitive, and that millions of Russian men and — 
women who plan, build, and operate these machines are no longer _ 


> 


primitive either. The rationalization of production means some- 


thing far more important—the rationalization of man. In every 
society all over the world today primitive men are learning to use 
complicated machines, and in so doing are learning to use their 
reason. The revolution, which’ you may justly call a social 
revolution but which I will call in the present context the 
expansion of reason, is only just beginning. But it is advancing 


-at a staggering pace to keep abreast of the staggering techno- 


logical advances of the last generation. It seems to me one of the 
major aspects of our twentieth-century revolution. — 


Shift away from Western Europe e Pp: 


The second aspect of the progressive revolution ‘through which 
we are passing is the changed shape of the world. The great 
period of the fifteenth and: sixteenth centuries, in which the 
medieval world finally broke up in ruins and the foundations of 
the modern world were laid, was marked by the discovery of new © 
continents and by the passing of the world centre of gravity from 
the shores of the Mediterranean to those of the Atlantic. Now, — 
after 400 years, the world centre of gravity has definitely shifted 
away from western Europe. Nor is this the only, or perhaps the — 
most significant, change. It is by no means clear that the world 
centre of gravity now resides, or will continue for long to reside, — 
in the English-speaking world with its western European annexe. — 
It appears to be the great land-mass of eastern Europe and Asia, 
with its extensions into Africa, which today calls the tune in world 
affairs, The ‘ unchanging east’ is powedayy a singularity worn-out 
cliché. 

Let us take a quick look-at what has happened to Asia in the 
present century. The story begins with the ins eee 
alliance of 1902—the first admission of an Asiatic country to the 
charmed circle of European Great Powers. It may perhaps be 
regarded as a coincidence that Japan signalized her promotion by 
challenging and defeating Russia, and, in so doing, kindled the 
first spark which ignited the great twentieth-century revolution. 


The French revolutions of 1789 and 1848 had found their 
imitators in Europe. The first Russian revolution of 1905 
awakened no echo in Europe, but found its imitators in Asia: in- 


the next few years revolutions occurred in Persia, in Turkey, a 
in China, The first world war saw the stimulation | of indust 


China and of Indian nationalism, and the birth / of. “ 
‘nationalism. The Russian revolution of 1917 bh ie a fu 
and decisive impulse. What was significant here was~ 
_ leaders looked persistently, but in vain, for imitators 
and finally found them in Asia. It was Europe 

‘unchanging ’, Asia that was on the move. The histo 
“yet in a position to assess the scope and significance 
and African revolution. But the bed of heen 1 
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pment in the epenpe ve of world history. 
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3 “When tes History. Begins © RRR 


_ Modern history begins. pee more and more. people emerge 
‘into social and Political consciousness, become aware of their 
respective groups as historical entities having a past and a future, 
and enter fully into history. It is only within the last 200 years 
at most, even in a few advanced countries, that social, political, 


~ and historical consciousness has begun to ‘spread to anything like 


a majority of the population, It is only today that it has become 
_ possible for the first time even to imagine a whole world consist- 
ing of peoples who have in the fullest sense entered into history, 


- and become the concern, no longer of the colonial administrator 


or of the anthropologist, but of the historian. 

In the meanwhile what are we historians or political hinkers 
- doing to take account of this historical revolution? In the opening 
sentences of my first lecture I drew attention to the sharp 
difference of outlook which separates the middle years of the 
‘twentieth century from the last years of the nineteenth. When ~ 
~ Acton spoke of progress, he did not think in terms of the popular 
British concept of ‘ gradualism’. ‘The method of modern Pro- 
gress.’, he said in a lecture on modern history ten years later, ‘ was 
revolution’; and in another lecture he spoke of ‘the advent of 
general ideas which we call revolution’. The generation of Acton 
suffered, no doubt, -from overweening self-confidence and 
optimism, and did not ‘sufficiently realize the precarious nature 
of the structure on which its faith rested. But it possessed two 
things both of which we badly need today: a sense of change as a 
progressive factor in history, and belief in reason as our guide 
for the understanding of its complexities. 

Let us listen by way of contrast to some voices of the ninteen- 
fifties. I quoted in an earlier lecture Sir Lewis Namier’s expression 
of satisfaction that, while * * practical solutions’ were sought for 

* concrete problems ’, ‘programmes and ideals are forgotten by 
both parties’, and ‘his description: of this as a symptom of 
* national maturity ’. I am not fond of these analogies between the 
life-span of individuals and that of nations; and, if such an 


analogy is invoked, it tempts one to ask what follows when we 


have passed the stage of ‘ maturity ’. But what interests me is the 
sharp contrast drawn between the practical and the concrete, 
which are praised, and ‘ programmes and ideals ’, which are con- 
demned. ; 


‘Helanark of Conservatism 

This exaltation of practical action over idealistic theorizing 
is the hall-mark of conservatism; I am not, of course, using 
the word in a party political sense. In Namier’s thought it 
represents the voice of the eighteenth century, of the England at 
the accession of George III, protesting against the impending 
onset of the French revolution and what Acton called the reign of 
ideas. But the same familiar expression of out-and-out conserva- 
tism in the form of out-and-out empiricism is highly popular in 
our day. It may be found in its most popular form in Professor 
Trevor-Roper’s remark that, ‘ when radicals scream that victory 
is indubitably theirs, sensible conservatives knock them on the 
nose’. Professor Oakeshott offers us a more sophisticated version 
of this fashionable empiricism: in our political concerns, he tells 
us, we ‘sail a boundless and bottomless sea’, where there is 
‘neither starting-point nor appointed destination ’, and where our 
sole aim can be ‘ to keep afloat on an even keel’. 
- I need not pursue the catalogue of recent writers who have 
denounced political ‘utopianism’ and ‘messianism’; these 
have become the current terms of opprobrium for far- 
reaching radical ideas on the future of society. Nor shall I 
attempt to discuss recent trends in the United States, where 
historians and political theorists have had fewer inhibitions than 
their colleagues in this country in openly proclaiming their alle- 
giance to conservatism. I will quote only a remark by one of 
the most distinguished and most moderate of American conserva- 
tive historians, Professor Samuel Morison of Harvard, who in his 
presidential address to the American Historical Association in 
| December 1950 heat that the time had come for a reaction 


Feet 


“has once more expressed this cautious conservative outlook in its 


ance with a definite plan’, 


into his prescription of ‘ piecemeal social engineering ’, we shall — 


dea for a ‘tet 
ely conservative pointiof 1 
But it is Professor Popper who, at any rate in Great Britain, 


s 


clearest and most uncompromising form. Echoing Namier’s rejec- 
tion of ‘ Programmes and ideals’ ? he attacks policies which 
allegedly aim at " re-modelling the “whole of society” in accord- 
commends what he calls ‘ piecemeal 
social engineering ’ , and does not apparently shrink from the 
imputation of ‘piecemeal tinkering’ and ‘muddling through’, — 4 
On one point, indeed, I should pay tribute to Professor Popper. 
He remains a stout defender of reason, and will have no truck 
with past or present excursions into irrationalism, But, if we-look 4. 


see how limited is the role which he assigns to reason. Though 
his definition of ‘ piecemeal engineering * is not very precise, we 
are specifically told that criticism of ‘ends’ is excluded; and Oe 
the cautious examples which he gives of its legitimate activities 

show plainly that it is intended to operate within the assumptions . 
of our existing society. The status of reason in Professor Popper’s * ee 
scheme of things is, in fact, rather like that of a British civil — 


servant, qualified to ‘administer the policies of the government in \ 


power and even to suggest practical improvements to make them 
work better, but not to question their fundamental presuppositigns 
or ultimate purposes. 


The Basis for Human Progress 
This is useful work: I, too, Taye been a civil servant in my 


day. But the subordination of reason to the assumptions of the 


existing order seems to me in the long run wholly unacceptable. 
Progress in human affairs, whether in science or in history or 


in society, has come mainly through the bold readiness of human 
- beings not to confine themselves to seeking piecemeal improve- 


ments in the way things are done, but to present fundamental 
challenges in the name of reason to the current way of doing 
things and to the avowed or hidden assumptions on which it 
rests. I look forward to a time when the historians and sociologists 
and political thinkers of the English-speaking world will regain 
their courage for that task. 

It is, however, not the waning faith in reason among the 
intellectuals and the political thinkers of the English-speaking 
world which perturbs me most, but the loss of the pervading sense 
of a world in perpetual motion, This seems at first sight para- 
doxical; for rarely has so much superficial talk been heard of 
changes going on around us. But the significant thing is that _ . 


change is no longer thought of as achievement, as opportunity, a 


as progress, but as an object of fear. The ‘ winds of change’ are 
an elemental ‘phenomenon which we cannot control and to which 
we bend because we have to. When our political and economic _ 
pundits prescribe, they have nothing to offer us but the warning — 
to mistrust radical and far-reaching ideas, to shun anything that 
savours of revolution, and to advance—if advance we must—as 
slowly and cautiously as we can. At a moment when the world is 
changing its shape more rapidly and more radically than at any 
time in the last 400 years, this seems to me a singular blindness, 
which gives ground for apprehension, not that the world-wide 
movement will be stayed, but that this country—and perhaps 
other English-speaking countries—may lag behind the general 
advance, and relapse helplessly and uncomplainingly into some 
windless and nostalgic backwater. 

For myself I remain an optimist; and when Sir Lewis Namier. e 
warns me to eschew programmes and ideals, and Professor 
Oakeshott tells me that we are going nowhere in particular and. 


that all that matters is to see that nobody rocks the boat, and i 
Professor Popper wants to keep that dear old T-model on the road alt 
by dint of a little piecemeal engineering, and Professor Trevor - 
Roper knocks screaming radicals on the nose, and Professor a: 
Morison pleads for history written in a sane conservative spirit, zn 


I shall look out on a world in tumult and a world in travail, and ve 
shall answer in the well-worn words of a great scientist: ‘And 
yet—it moves ’, 


This is thedast " six talks in the Third Programme based on Mr. Carr's 
recent Trevelyan Lectures to Cambridge University: they will be pub- 
lished in book foren by Macmillan next autumn 


Lote BIRKETT on 


T is now searhy fifty years since Rufus Isaacs became Lord 

Chief Justice of England. That great office, dating back to 

the Norman Conquest, is thought by many to be the richest 

prize of the legal world; and Rufus Isaacs gained it within 
twenty-six years of his call to the Bar. I have a special reason to 
remember him, As a very inexperienced junior counsel I had come 
up to London from Birmingham to argue a small case in the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. That court is normally composed of 
three judges, presided over by the Lord Chief Justice, and they 
sit in the largest court in the Strand in all the majesty of their 
scarlet and ermine. I was a little overawed by the solemnity and 
splendour of my new surroundings, and the last thought in my 
head was that one day I should sit where these men like gods 
“were now sitting. But what really captured my imagination was 
the sight of Rufus Isaacs, then Lord Reading, the new Lord Chief 
Justice. He looked so dignified and self-possessed sitting there with 
his handsome aquiline face; and when he spoke his voice was 
deep and resonant and most memorable. When my appeal was 
over and he delivered the judgment of the court, he went out of 
his way to say a few words of encouragement to me, with a 
kindly smile and a courteous inclination of the head. It was utterly 
unexpected but I knew then what charm of manner and courtesy 
can do to win allegiance, and also what a kindly word from ‘the 
Bench can do to help the beginner at the start of his hard and 
difficult journey. 


Second Choice of a Profession 
The Bar was Rufus Isaacs’s second choice of a profession after 
an ignominious failure in his first: He had been unable to meet 


the uppermost thought in his mind was to go to America to 
start a new life; he became a lawyer because his mother came to 
him and besought him not to cut himself off from his friends. 
_ It may seem a strange thing to say, but all the great offices 
subsequently filled by Rufus Isaacs—Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
General, Lord Chief Justice of England, Ambassador to the 
United States, Viceroy of India, Foreign Secretary—came to him 
because he had first shown his remarkable gifts in the Courts of 
Law. He was born in London in 1860, the son of well-to-do 
parents, who sent him to a Jewish preparatory school and other 
schools in Brussels and London and Hanover. But because of his 
setback on the Stock Exchange, he was twenty-seven years old 
when he was called to the Bar. Although he was without public 
school or university experience, he knew something of commerce 
and with his natural aptitude for figures he made headway at 


strates’ Courts, at Sessions and Assizes in the country, slowly 
building up their practice; but Rufus Isaacs rarely left London 
and after the first five years his practice was almost entirely in 
the High Court. He became a Queen’s Counsel in 1898 and 
Marshall Hall took Silk at the same time. In the six years that 
followed his taking Silk he was engaged in many cases that 
» brought his name prominently before the public, some of which 
are now forgotten, but some have shaped and fashioned the law 
as it is applied in the courts today. 
The greatness of Rufus Isaacs was ° ee by his amazing 
_ versatility and his supreme skill in every kind of case in which 
he was engaged. Three cases of his never seem to lose their 
_ power over the imagination: the first of them was the trial 
of Whittaker Wright in 1904. Isaacs had only been a Silk for 
_ six years when he was called upon to prosecute this great financier. 
Whittaker Wright had started from nothing and by the time he 
was thirty, largely by speculation in America, he was a very rich 
____ man. He came back to England and was soon involved in vast 


But in 1900 ‘the incredible thing happened. He was unable to — 


his obligations on the Stock Exchange, was hammered, and had © 
perforce to abandon that vocation. In that desperate moment 


once. Most: men spend Jong years in County Courts and “Magi- .- tablet at the back of his mouth throughout the day’s events. — 


and there is no doubt that his victory was due in some measure — 


“no cessation in the long line of famous cases. In 1905 th 


where I was born it was followed. with absorbing in’ 
pee financial transactions. The members of the public tumbled over ¢ tt 


Sir Rufus “Isaacs, Eee pa NE Satie ae eee 


kn a ee ate ; 


each other to subscribe for his pares and he preiented’ to ‘the 
world a tremendously impressive figure of solid prosperity on an Coe 

enormous scale. He had all the outward trappings of great wealth: 

the gorgeous mansion in Park Lane, t the fabulous country mansion ~ : 

at Godalming with its priceless’ furniture and fittings, its woods Ss a ' 
and lakes, and a great army of workmen continually at work — 
building and creating a palace of extreme and extravagant luxury. — Pye ps 


meet his obligations despite all his manipulations and manoeuvring, See 
and all his vast empire was suddenly in utter ruin, Thousands 
were ruined with him and many members of the Stock Exchange 
among them. The authorities seemed reluctant to prosecute, but — 
the angry stockbrokers obtained an order from a Chancery judge — 
sanctioning a prosecution for publishing false balance sheets, know- 
ing them to be false with i intent to defraud. bh SEAS. 
Rare and Special Advoneee 
Rufus Isaacs prosecuted for the stockbrokers and described the 
case as one of extreme complexity, as indeed it was. It was tried 
at the Law Courts in the Strand in order to have a Special Jury, 
and this was to have tragic consequences because prisoners are 
searched before trial at the Old Bailey, but that was not done at — 


_ the Law Courts. Rufus Isaacs spoke for five hours in explaining 


the case to the jury. When the evidence was called he steered his 
way through the astonishing complications with unruffled ease 
to the admiration of everybody who watched him. This was 
advocacy of a rare and special kind, seen at its best in the grasp — 
of detail combined with the superlative gift of explaining com- 
plicated figures with complete lucidity to Jay minds. It was not 
a = for eloquence; it was a case for patient exposition. in Plain 
speec 

Whittaker Wright went into the witness box when the trial — 
had lasted more than a week and he soon showed that he, too, — 
was the master of every detail. Men watched the duel between gare: oh 
Isaacs and Whittaker Wright with a kind of spellbound admiration — 
for both witness and counsel. But Isaacs relentlessly broke through © 
every defence of Whittaker Wright and when he left the witness 
box he was a broken and ruined man—and knew it. Asthough he _— 
had anticipated the verdict and the sentence of seven years penal 
servitude, he had scribbled the Roman numeral VII on the | 
writing pad he had used; seven years being the maximum sentence 
the Statute laid down for his offence. When he was taken to 
the room he had been using at the Courts he thanked all who. had 
helped him at the trial, and then in the act of lighting a cigar 
he suddenly fell to the ground, and in a moment he was dead. 
He had taken cyanide of potassium and had apparently had the - 


- 


The magnificent conduct of the case, the superb cross-examina- — 
tion of the great financier, the masterly grasp of the most com- 
plicated facts, the lucidity with which he explained the case to 
the jury—all ‘these things placed Rufus Isaacs at the ‘summit: of Ad oat 
his profession. He was ne only pots thee years old. © Titers be mohg 
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Election to Parliament ~~ aa . 
- In 1904 Rufus Isaacs became the Liberal igiies a Reading 


to the fact that he was already a national figure because of his 
prowess in the Courts of Law. But election to Parliament meant 


another one on which Rufus Isaacs prided himself and 
reason. It was the defence of Sir.Edward Russell, afterv 
first Lord Russell of Liverpool and the editor of a grea 

newpaper—the Liverpool Daily Post. In the North Coun 


i to this day. geketioy 


he elicited the fact that the whole 


i 


' pelling note with all the charm 


their: er, See mare baste 


- libel was true and published: in 


‘vindicate the right of free speech 


great Conservative strongholds. 


honest motives. 


in the presence of a crowded 


is the 


» ae 


is. to. Hes a iene on 
and very unwisely, they 
decided to prosecute Sir Edward in the criminal courts for 


criminal libel. The proceedings were taken by way of a Criminal | 
Information which took the place of an Indictment and did 
away with the preliminaries in the Magistrates’ Courts, so the first 
_ hearing of the case was at the Lives Assizes i in St. Seorse s 


atl ese 


In ft irerpoal. and. the North - Country in particular, ‘the * 
announcement of these criminal 
‘ proceedings came with a tremen-. 
-dous shock. It was the topic on 


every tongue. Russell pleaded Not 
Guilty and said that the alleged 


the public interest and that there 
was no imputation of corrupt or 
dishonest motives. The trial lasted 
for three days and was a resound- 
ing triumph. for Rufus Isaacs. He 
regarded it as an opportunity to 


and to vindicate it in one of the 
By an adroit cross-examination, 


of the proceedings of the Licen- 
sing Committee were conducted 
on party lines, and also obtained 
a valuable admission from Sir 
Charles Petrie, one of the eight 
Plaintiffs, that when he read the 
article he had not construed it as 
an imputation of corrupt or dis- 


When he opened the defence, 
court, Rufus Isaacs made one of | 


the finest speeches of his life. He 
opened on a confident and com- 


of his melodious voice: 


“I don’t hesitate to say’, [he said] ‘that not only was Sir 


Edward Russell entitled to make the observation contained in this . 


article upon the action of these Licensing Justices in Liverpool, 
who were the predominant political party on this Committee, but 


_ that he was entitled to comment on the attitude of the judge on 


_ the Bench, and upon the action of all-the magistrates in every 
court throughout the country. . . . Fox’s Act established this one 
great principle, the fundamental principle of justice in this coun- 
try—that the question whether an article is a libel is not to be 
decided by the judge, however strong his views may be, but the 
question is to be decided .. . by the jury. This is the law of this 


4. free country, and you, Gentlemen, are called upon to administer 


that law ’. = 


He made another pameiel speech after Sir Edward had given 
evidence, and Mr, Justice Bray, who presided, praised them 


highly. In his second speech Rufus Isaacs had the rare and satisfy- 
ing experience of asking the jury to follow the view of one of 
the Plaintiffs, Sir Charles Petrie, and the jury of Liverpool citizens 
did so. It is no wonder that the Li Daily Post said next 
day: 

And metas the greatest result .. . will be that the Perea: 
championship of Mr. Rufus Isaacs, worthy of Erskine and Lord 
Russell of Killowen, acknowledged by the very Bench to have 
conferred distinction on the Northern Circuit and on the whole 
Bar, will arouse the Press to a sense of its rights, and the country 
to a recognition of the setvices the Press renders to the causes 
of reform, 

But the case by ens Rufus Isaacs will be best remembered 
trial of Frederick Seddon and his wife on a charge of 


Rufus Isaacs, lst Marquess of Reading nent easy: a portrait by 
Sir William Rothenstein 


en Attorney-Gener 
g Rs the Crown, - the case became one of the : 


ducted and ‘for the sustained interest the evidence aroused. 


Seddon was a most intelligent man, but he was a miser and 


avaricious in the extreme. Fate so decreed that he took into his 
house as a lodger a sick and slightly mad old lady who was as 
avaricious and miserly as himself. She was also the possessor of a 
few thousand pounds’ worth of property. When she died, only a 


- year or so later, all her property was found to be in the hands of 
Seddon. He spent the smallest possible sum over her funeral, 


and wrangled over that; finally forcing a small commission: of 
twelve shillings and  sixpence 
from the undertaker. He roused 
- the suspicions of Miss Barrow’s 
_ relatives by his behaviour, and the 
body of Miss Barrow was ex- 
humed.’ It contained more than 
two grains of arsenic, which 
meant that at least five grains had 


The all-important question at the 
trial was whether it could be 
proved that the Seddons had 
administered arsenic to Miss 
Barrow. ; 

The only source of arsenic sug- 
gested was in some _ fly-papers 
said to have been bought at a 
chemist’s by Maggie Seddon, 
their sixteen-year-old daughter: 
but Marshall Hall blew the evi- 
dence of identification of Maggie 
by the chemist sky high. No other 
source was ever suggested. With 
the fly-paper evidence out of the 
way, Mrs. Seddon had as much 
opportunity of administering the 
poison as her husband, and motive 
was not lacking on her part as 
well. Why, then, was Seddon con- 
victed and Mrs. Seddon acquit- 
ted? The answer most certainly 
is: because of the Criminal 
Evidence Act of 1898. That Act enabled Seddon to give evidence 
and he wanted to give evidence. It has been said that Marshall 
Hall was opposed to this course, but Seddon was a headstrong 
man and inordinately confident of his power to stand up to the 
cross-examination of Rufus Isaacs, the most brilliant cross- 
examiner of the day: and so he went into the box and aa it 
well—he destroyed himself. 

The cross-examination of Rufus Isaacs was as peat teerieeaae 
as can be imagined: cool, calm, suave, incisive, searching, but 
never oppressive, conducting himself throughout with an unfailing 
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courtesy, he allowed Seddon to show himself in his true character 


—a hard-bargaining, selfish, cruel, and money-loving man. ‘ Mr. 
Seddon ’—observe the ‘ Mr.’ , for it was used with intent, and 
with great effect—‘ Mr. Seddon’ , said that calm, courteous voice, 
‘Did Miss Barrow live with you from aby 1910 till September 
1911?’ 

‘Yes’, said Seddon. 

‘Did you like her? ’ 

It was almost too much for Seddon in its surprise and subtlety, 
and he could only repeat the question: 


character of Miss Barrow; he could not say ‘ No’, for that might 


~ strengthen the motive for the poisoning ; but he showed his acute-" 


ness of mind by saying: ‘She wasn’t a woman you could have 
been in love with, but I sympathised with her deeply ’. 

His cross-examination lasted six hours and the longer it lasted 
the clearer it became that Seddon was the murderer. It was not 


ae 
_ famous in our history, both for the~ manner in which it was con- 


_ been taken within two days of | 
death: and that was a fatal dose. 


‘Did I like Jer? * He; 
could not say ‘ Yes’, for the jury already knew the repellent | 
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Seddon himself. The jury were no | 
the arsenic was procured, or by whose 
Poison was undoubtedly the cause of dea th, an 


opportunity to administer it. There was “motive in the ‘horrible 
greed revealed by the financial transactions, and to crown it all, 


here was all Miss Barrow’s little fortune in the hands of Seddon; 


and he had revealed himself as a callous monster. When he was — 


questioned by Rufus Isaacs about having been seen counting out 


Miss Barrow’s gold on the very afternoon of her death, he flared ~ 


up with indignation, but could not forbear to add, ‘I would have 
had all day to count the money’, an answer which visibly 
tightened the coils about him. The evidence Seas! Seddon was 
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FRA N C I S WATSON on Rabindranath Tagore 


F Sir George Birdwood had not publicly compared the 
carved figure of the Buddha to a boiled suet pudding, as 
he did in 1910, I wonder if I should be talking about 
Rabindranath Tagore in 1961? Would the centenary of the 
Indian poet’s birth have been commemorated, as it is now being 
commemorated almost all over the world? Would his fame not 
have been almost confined to his own country? I do not know. 
But I do know that Sir George Birdwood’s magnificent ineptitude 


had the effect of turning William Rothenstein from an admirer 


of Indian art into a champion of it. He and others came together 
in protest to form London’s first India Society. 
A Chance Meeting = 

A little later Rothenstein made his first and only journey to 
India, and there met Rabindranath Tagore, of whom he had 
never heard, almost by chance. The result was not simply that 
when Tagore came to England in the following year, 1912, he 
could find a welcome in the Vale of Health on Hampstead Heath. 
Even the assurance of an encouraging audience among Rothen- 


- stein’s literary friends for the poet’s English renderings of some 


of his Bengali lyrics is not the crux of the matter. The point is 


that Rothenstein felt these poems ought to be published, for the 


better appreciation of Indian culture. That suet pudding, if I 


may say so, was still sticking in a number of throats. So they 


were published under the title of Gitanjali and with an enthu- 
siastic preface by Yeats. Meanwhile Tagore had visited America; 
and he was back in India, in the relative solitude of rural Bengal, 
when it was announced, in November 1913, that he had been 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. He was not to know 
that he had won it in competition with Anatole France and 
Thomas Hardy. But he did know, as his immediate reaction 
showed, that with the honour came what he called ‘a stupendous 


amount of unreality’. ‘One day’, he wrote later, ‘I shall sth) 
_ to fight my way out of my own reputation ’. 3 


He never did so—perhaps because he did not try hard enough, 
which is part of the story. After the first world war he travelled 
everywhere, but with most spectacular effect in Europe and 
America, The time was ripe for the acceptance of a new Light 


from the East. And the bringer of light was what he should have 


been: the robed figure, erect and patriarchal; the eyes dark 
and lustrous when they were not closed in contemplation; the 
aristocratic line of brow and nose in profile; the biblical hair 
and beard. It was a presence not easily forgotten. 


For a number of reasons the poet and prophet met his most — 


rapturous recognition in Germany. But the note of a new Western 
receptiveness to Oriental values had been struck in England 
before the Nobel Prize award, when Ezra Pound reviewed 


Gitanjali in words that have often been quoted: ‘As the sense 
_ of balance came back upon Europe in the days before the Renais-. 


sance’, he wrote, ‘so it seems to me does this sense of a saner 
stillness come now to us in the midst of our clangour of mechan- 


4 % isms’, That is 3 the kind of thought that might arise from the 


ae apllpae Guileccat bested) 


_ with a man named Rouse. 


I discovered for myself in 1 


Rufus Isaacs was soon to leave the Bar for the ae but not- oa 
withstanding - all the glories and the triumphs that lay ahead of — ve 
him in the legal and the political spheres, it is as a great advocate — i 
that he will be longest remembered; for there in the Courts— ate 
the front row—-was the source of all his strength and the founda- 
tion of me wonderful career, Sipe ee 

—From | a broadcast in the Home Service RAMs 


meeting of a few sie spirits, the perusal of a pat” volume , 


or a bundle of manuscripts: those first Tagore manuscripts which > 
Yeats said he carried about with him, reading them in trains, on 
buses and in restaurants, and often having to put them away lest 
some stranger should see how deeply he was moved by them. 
But how could that ‘ saner stillness ’, or whatever words we can 


find for it, survive and find expression in the poet’s triumphal | 


tours across Europe, the publicized receptions by kings and 
dictators, the crowded meetings in which (it was reported from 
Germany) people fell and were trampled in frenzied hero- 
worship? The perfected adept will answer that it can survive, 
that the centre of the whirlpool remains still; but Rabindranath 
Tagore was not that sort of yogi. He suffered, and doubted, and 
made mistakes and despaired, and recovered again. This much | The. 


one can discover, without benefit of Bengali, from various passages 


in his translated essays, above all from his correspondence with — 

his English friends and sometimes from their recollections—the + 

missionary Charlie Andrews, for instance, and Leonard Elmhirst 

of Dartington Hall who worked. for and with ‘Tagore on rural — 

education in India, and travelled with him as his secretary in — 

the Far East and South America. Restlessness was the dark side 

of the new prospect that had come to-him (as he recalled on his 

seventieth birthday) as an amazing change, a second birth, = 
He had in fact visited England before that important landfall _ 

in 1912, for a short time as a young student and again, even 

more briefly, in 1890. He had nothing especially to remember 

about those early visits. But he did read English literature, and 

he once got a glimpse of Lord Tennyson in person. Many years 

afterwards he remarked to a friend on that vision, and added: 

‘How I envied him his beard! ’ Most people who knew Tagore — : 


- in the days of his Western fame would agree that he lived up to 


that bardic image, indeed surpassed it, But in England, fashion 
was already’ moving away from the bardic CB EEO, In Di ee i 
many it persisted more strongly. 


Admiration, the Real and as False te eae fae ss i 

Everywherey Tagore had to reckon with the real ani the nee 4 
elements of admiration, and he could not be expected always to - 
distinguish them. But he did suspect the immediacy of the — 
response to his writings and his appearance in the West. Ate 
least once, considering his public image, he used the” words 2 Pa 
‘ oriental fool? ’, This was in Los Angeles in 1929, when he. rote 
to Andrews of Se treatment in the pia as ‘this Me 


fact sine a i prem satin an neha 
asked the Nobel Laureate whether he could 
how are we to assess the note of vanity, on whic! | 
people who knew Tagore have commented? Yeats per we 
heard to os darkly what’ he said Was an paneer 
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‘One thing will never go out of the world, 
the vanity of the Saints ’. 

One might add that another thing that 
will never go out of the world is the ten- 
dency of critics to dispraise even their own 
discoveries after the acclaim has become 
general, and therefore vulgar. This, indeed, 
was one aspect of the recession in Tagore’s 
reputation in the West. There were others: 
literary aspects which do not concern me 
here, and political aspects of a tortuous 
complexity. Of much of this, Tagore for- 
tunately remained unaware, but he certainly 
lived to grieve that the torches that had 
lined the streets of German university 
towns in his honour had been turned to the 
burning of books. He regretted even more 
quickly the visit to Mussolini in 1926, 
which was immediately exploited by the 
Fascists as he had been warned it would be. 
He was hurt by misunderstanding, but in a 
large sense which to me at least seldom 
seems egotistical. He admitted to satisfac- 
tion in success as a human weakness. To 
charges of egotism in his works+~and they 
had been made by Indian critics long before he was known in the 
West, he often answered that creation was the work of the life- 
force, and that to respond to it and acknowledge it had nothing 
to do with personal conceit. 

In the West Tagore did not argue. For the most part he either 
listened or held forth, and his English friends concluded that he 
was not attracted by the challenge of debate. This was natural 
enough, for he was never sensible of a complete command of the 
language, and his humour was a slower thing than wit. He left 
no table-talk. There is not even any coherent account of what 
should in theory have been a momentous meeting, a June evening 
in the garden of King’s College, Cambridge, when Tagore sat 
with Bertrand Russell, Lowes Dickinson, and the poetess, Frances 


A class under the trees at Shantiniketan, Bengal, the ‘ abode of peace’ 
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Rabindranath Tagore (centre) photographed during a visit to London in 1921 


Cornford, and afterwards sang to them some of his own com- 
positions in the strange Bengali mode and language. For once 
they were hearing the poetry of Rabindranath Tagore as it was 
meant to be heard; but all that has come out of it for posterity 
has been an argument as to whether Tagore did or did not at 
length pass temporarily into a state of trance. 

That was during the decisive 1912 visit to England, which I 
want to recall once more, just because of its decisiveness. Tagore 
was then fifty-two, with thirty -years of achievement, controversy, 
and success behind him in his own country. Behind that again 
was a family tradition of cultural leadership in Bengal, itself the 
cultural vanguard of India, for nearly a century—a leadership, 
moreover, that had met: the Western intellectual and religious 
challenge on its own terms. If he were to be 
a missionary to the West, it would be in a 
language of cultural exchange, on a basis 
of belief in the unity of human values, not 
as a propagandist for some Asian brand of 
mysticism or anything else. He was always 
too conscious of the strength of India’s 
claim to recognition to descend to pleading 
it; and it was to need the humiliation in- 
volved in British punitive actions in the 
Punjab to cause him to offer to the King 
the relinquishment of his knighthood, and 
to Mahatma Gandhi, after a famous 
conflict of ideas, a measure of political 
co-operation. 

But none of this was thought of in 1912. 
With half his mature life and accomplish- 
ment behind him, what is revealing, and 
touching, is his uncertainty, his helplessness 
almost, his difficulties of adjustment, his 
moods of homesickness, his need for guid- 
ance and reassurance, and friendship and 
love. Wherever he found this he remained 
grateful. It was also a genuine pleasure to 
meet writers and artists, to discover the 
moods of nature and the ways of country 
life in England and to be admitted—as he 
well knew how—to the confidence of 
children. That might have been the sum of 
it, and fruitful also. The swift elevation to 
the status of prophet acted upon a tempera- 
ment which always hovered between that of 
the poet and that of the teacher. Idealistic 
causes claimed him. 

Of his countrymen who rushed to con- 
gratulate him on the Nobel Prize he wrote: 
‘Really these people honour the honour 


in me ‘and not myself” But 2 at that poin 
‘of the award for India was inevitable. It iga 
and Tagore accepted them, and became what Gandhi called ‘ 
great sentinel ’, without ever narrowing his outlook down to mere 
patriotism. When the strain of expressing the ‘saner stillness’ 


called ‘ the great brotherhood of the supremely useless’. But it 
was to activity, not retirement, that he returned between the 
world-travels of his celebrity, to the school and institutions 
that he had founded at Shantiniketan—the ‘abode of peace “— 
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“summer of 1940, that he ‘accep d the Octo! 


in the market-places of the modern world became too much for — 


gc ; = : him, he pined for a different idea of the poet’s place, for what he — aenty-ficst year. Only his Be came back: to 


Oxford Convention ever held Sa England, 


‘When I go from hence’, he had once written—a ; ‘ 

first and last quotation from Gitanjali— ee a: 
“When I go from hence let this be my parting word, ‘that what 3 

I have seen is — —Home Service , 
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N all the active seasons, in the village where I grew up, the 

men come home from their work, have a meal, and then 

go out to work again on their gardens. This. is traditional 

in the life of the village, and it is not often called leisure. 

But much the same thing happens today on the housing estates, 

in the back streets, in the suburbs. Millions of men look forward 

to getting home while there is still daylight, so that they can 

get out in the garden, or do some job on the car. And inside 

the house there are the jobs many of us now do: decorating and 
carpentry and metalwork and collecting. Or we go out again: 

canvassing, running a club, attending a class. All these activities 
involve work, though we ‘call them ways of using our leisure. 

We may do other things: go out to a pub or the cinema, 

listen to the wireless or watch the television, or just put our 
feet up and do nothing much in particular. This is really rest: 

a relaxation by entertainment or in company, or the quiet evening 

when we slowly let go of the day. Yet we still call it leisure: it 

is our own leisure time. 


Misleading Division - gris 
We are used to dividing our days into work and leisure, but 
perhaps this misleads us. Leisure time, spare-time activities; 
_ these phrases are really the clue, for the real dividing line between 
the things we call work and the things we call leisure is that in 
leisure, however active we may be, we make our own choices 
and our own decisions; we feel for the time being that our life 


largely controlled from outside; we give ourselves up for the 
greater part of each day to that kind of demand from outside. 
- Most of us know this difference and we have come to accept it. 
Indeed we have been carefully taught certain things to say about 
it. Look how terrible life would be if we only did the things we 
ourselves wanted! What about wore ws others, and our 
responsibilities to society? 
There are many people whose ives make sense in exactly that 
way. They know the usefulness of their work, they can see every 
_ day how it is helping other people, and though they get tired, 
often desperately tired, still the pattern seems right. This is work 
_ aS a vocation or a profession : the giving of effort in a known 
_and valued skill. If.one talks to teachers or doctors one often gets 
this attitude in an articulate way: their skill can be the meaning 
of a life. And not only in what is called professional work; I have 
heard and seen exactly the same devotion in miners and bus 
drivers and railwaymen. There are the needs of other people; 
there are the hard facts of the world, from which we must make 
a living or die. You can call those demands external if you like, 
but in another way they are central and necessary, and we have 
to give ourselves up to them; not grudgingly but even proudly, 
in that old and true sense of the dignity of labour. 
_~ But how far does this definition of work hold good, all the 
sty _ way through, over the whole of our society? Are not many of us 
Pie: now sceptical of such a phrase as ‘ the dignity of labour’? Not 
only because much necessary work is not and cannot be particu- 
“get dignified, but also in the deeper sense, that phrases like this 


is our own. Whereas at work, for most of us, the effort is set and 


firing, how can you honestly complain when men bea you at 


have plainly been used to cheat us. When peépia! complain about | 
cynicism in our society I do not look first at the cynicism: I 


‘look at what it is we are being cynical about. And I have noticed 


one pattern often: the people who say, with some moral fervour, — 
that you must not be selfish, must not be thinking all the time 
about yourselves; why don’t you, instead, think of others?—and 
this, being translated, means thinking of them. In. other words: 
don’t be selfish, do what I want. There is in fact, now, a double 
standard about work. Some people talk, when it suits them, about 
the dignity of labour, about duty and responsibility to society. 
but then, when they get down to details, they talk bluntly about 
the labour market, and Jet out the truth of the way they actually 
see other people. Beatrice Webb, eighty years ago, was ‘shocked 
into political consciousness by such a common phrase as ‘ water 
and labour plentiful’. That way of seeing people, as available 
raw material, is the deepest evil of our kind of society. Yet it is’ 
now so built-in that people can talk of labour discipline, labour 
exchanges, personnel management, as if it were a natural order. 
In a free society there could be no Jabour market. For what is 
this labour market, what can it be, but a place where people are 
bought and sold? Slaves used to stand in an actual market, but — 
we are in law free men: it cannot be done in that naked way. 
Employers cannot buy outright; ‘they can only hire on a part-time 
basis. This hiring is sometimes crude and open; sometimes bland — 
and disguised. But the relationship i is usually there, and we know — 


_ it: except that to know it right through, to look at its full 


implications, is usually more than we can bras. 


— 


False Morality 

Yet there is, perhaps, a kind of break through on this. People 
have noticed this double standard. For more and more people, the 
decisive question about a job is the money, and I think this is 
right. Not that I think the meaning of work ought to be reduced 
to money, but in most places, now, this is facing the facts: looking 
hard and straight at how our society really works. Morality is 
better than no morality, but false morality is worse than Bs late! 
for it can be used to cheat and confuse good men, | 


-men more easily than bad. We are burdened today wick a3 


great deal of false morality, in a society which at some of its 
real centres is profoundly < and even openly immoral, ‘When men > 
in essential jobs strike for more money, there is a sickening 
chorus, usually led by the most irresponsible and immoral news-_ ne 
papers, about the immorality of striking, about responsibility and ays 
duty to society. But if you talk about a labour market, if you i ai 
think in the evil terms of employers of labour and hiring and 


your word and act as they must in a market 
bargaining, and in bis last soe ules to 


caaonel rafuahlan you had 

convenient temporary _ pee ars you are 
challenge the system; think about work in d: 
to create conditions i in which the best me 
dignity of labour, will make bars 
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they are now at a low 


‘ebb. Instead of facing these challenges people seem to have 


_ accepted this substitute idea of leisure. It used to be, for most 


people, only work and rest; you rested so that you could work 
again, and there was no real margin in which you could do things 
of your own. Men have fought over generations to make such a 
Margin, to go on extending it, and to get the resources to make 
the best use of it. They are obviously right, but still, for many, 
there is this split, more obvious as the margin widens; a split 
really between your work and your life. I do not think this can 
last, especially as the effects of the split on work itself become 
really apparent. ‘ At least it brings in the money’ is a normal 
enough conclusion, until you think what happens to human hope 
and effort if that is all you can say. And if leisure, increasingly, 
is the only real aim, much of our work and investment will be 


_ in the wrong things, in terms of our real common needs. 


Some people say the great problem of the coming generation 
is the right use of leisure. I agree that there are problems in this, 
and that we need much more education and many more facilities 
to make the best use of our new opportunities. But most people 
live much better already than they are given credit for. I think 
the great problem is the right use of work, because that is where 
We are now being distorted. In throwing out the usual assertion 
of common interest, because it never seemed to include us, we 
may be losing sight of that true common interest without which 
none of us, on this exposed and crowded island, can survive. 
To get this true feeling there will have to be real changes; 
exhortations will not do; we have heard them too often. We shall 


A Case of 


By A. G. 


HAT’S in a name? According to the Bard, that 

which we call a rose by any other name would smell 

as sweet. But this is certainly not the view taken by 

the hard-headed manufacturers of commercial pro- 
ducts. To them, a trade name is a distinguishing mark of their 
reputation and goodwill. It will frequently have been built up over 
a long period of time by assiduous cultivation of the consumer 
market or, in a modern society, by extensive advertising. Manufac- 
turers therefore look to the law to assist them in guarding that 
name against imitation and exploitation by others. 

The exact measure of this assistance fell to be decided by Mr. 
Justice Danckwerts in the recent case of 7. Bollinger v. Costa 
Brava Wine Co., Ltd.’ An action was brought by twelve of the 
great champagne houses of France claiming an injunction restrain- 
ing the defendants, an English company, from ‘ passing off’ as 
wine produced in the Champagne district of France a Spanish 
sparkling wine known as perelada. It had been distributed in 
England by the defendants under the name of ‘ Spanish cham- 

agne’ and it was to this description that the plaintiffs objected. 
hey also contended that it amounted to unfair competition with 
them in the way of trade. 

The law of England provides considerable protection against 
business men who would seek to reap where they have not sown. 
Under the Trade Marks Act, 1938, a device or name may, subject 
to certain restrictions, be registered as a trade mark. Any deceptive 
imitation of this mark can then be restrained by its registered 
owner. Original inventions and compositions are also protected by 
statutes dealing with patents and copyright. But even if, as in the 
case of champagne, there is no registered trade mark, no patent, 
and no copyright, the common law provides an action in tort, 


~ that is, for a civil wrong, against a person who ‘passes off’ his 


goods as those of another. The two main elements of this tort are, 
first, that a name or get-up has become attached in the mind of 
the public to the plaintiff’s goods; and, secondly, that the defen- 
dant is passing off his goods as being those of the plaintiff. No 


, intention to deceive the public need be shown; but the fact that 


ic has been, or is likely to be, deceived is essential. 
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have to get rid of a system in which work is set by a minority 
which then employs the vest. The common interest can be our 
own interest, if from day to day, and in the long term, we are 
apy deciding what has to be done and the right conditions 

or it. - 

It is easy to give up and settle for what we call leisure. But 
freedom, in the end, can be more than part-time. It can be what 
we work at and live. Freedom need not be just this margin at the 
end of the day, this grace after the serious meal. All important 
work imposes its own real disciplines: if you watch a carpenter 
or a sculptor, a dancer or a signalman, you realize this and admire 
it. But the discipline there is a condition of freedom because it 
comes out of the real situation. We accept it because we want 
the work to be right. Only when the discipline comes from 
outside, in what seem petty and arbitrary regulations; only when 
the decision about what we are to do is made, invariably, by other 
people, is there this sense of freedom gone. In a small enterprise 
it is easy to consult and get agreement if the conditions are right. 
In large enterprises it is obviously more difficult, but it is not 
impossible. It all comes back to a basic idea of what the work 
is for, and this in the end is an idea about people. 

With the spread of automation, work is going to move steadily 
away from the production of things towards the service of people: 
that is the logic of current technology. This may be our great 
opportunity to re-cast our ideas, to do away with the labour 
market and start thinking of a working community, in which the 
best ideas of work and leisure can come together in practical 
terms.—Home Service 


Champagne 


So, in the present case, the plaintiffs had to establish that the 
description ‘ champagne’ had become identified with their pro- 
duct and that confusion would be caused in the mind of the 
public between perelada and true champagne. 

But what is champagne? The plaintiffs asserted that it was a 
natural sparkling wine produced in the ancient province of Cham- 
pagne in France. Since 1927, this area has been strictly delimited 
by French law. The privileged district runs south of Rheims, past 
Epernay, down as far as Cramant and Avize, Outside its confines, 
no vineyard may call its wine ‘ champagne ’. The climate, which is 
subject to considerable variations of heat and cold, and the soil, 
which is of a chalky, flinty nature, combine to give the wine its 
peculiar flavour, while the sparkle is the product of a careful 
process of double fermentation which imprisons within the bottle 
the natural carbonic gas until it is set free by the drawing of the 
cork. This area is, of course, not the only one which produces 
sparkling wine. Sparkle has an attraction of its own, even if it is 
only in soda-water, and sparkling wines will be found elsewhere 
in France and in many other countries, These wines range 
from good to indifferent, but, despite the predeliction of the — 
late King George V for sparkling Burgundy, none is the equal of 
champagne. 

It was not, then, a purely fortuitous choice which led the 
defendants to select for perelada the name of ‘ Spanish cham- 
pagne’ when they launched it on the English market. But they 
claimed that, whatever the position might be in French law, 
‘champagne’ had elsewhere come to mean simply a wine pro- 
duced by a particular process and as such could legitimately be 
used by producers outside the area. If this could be substantiated, 
the plaintiffs’ case would fall to the ground, They would not 
be able to prove that the geographical term ‘champagne’ had 
become identified with their product. The first element of a 
passing off action would therefore be absent and so their claim 
would fail. 

There are many cases in the law reports in which the manu- 
facturers of commercial products have successfully sued to prevent 

(continued on page 930) 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


May 17-23 


Wednesday, May 17 

Commons discuss Britain’s relationship 
with the European Common Market in 
debate on foreign affairs 

Minister of Health announces that Govern- 
ment intends to take steps to reduce the 
bill for drugs used by hospitals 

President Kennedy addresses the Canadian 
Parliament in Ottawa 


Thursday, May 18 

Plans are announced to establish four new 
British universities 

Token strikes are held in France by rail- 
waymen and other nationalized services 
in support of higher pay 

Delegates of the Algerian Provisional 
Government arrive in Switzerland for 
forthcoming talks with the French 


Friday, May 19 

President Kennedy is to meet Mr. Khrush- 
chev in Vienna on June 3 and afterwards 
visit London 

The British Trade Fair in Moscow is 
opened by Mr. Maudling, President of 
the Board of Trade 


President de Gaulle announces new meas- 
ures to deal with strikes 


Saturday, May 20 


Talks open at Evian, on Lake Geneva, 
between the French Government and the 
Algerian Provisional Government. The 
French Government orders its troops to 
cease operations in Algeria 


The military junta which seized power in 
South Korea on May 16 forms a Cabinet 
of military officers to take over the 
government 


Sunday, May 21 


Two hundred Federal marshals are sent to 
Alabama following racial riots in Mont- 
gomery. The Governor of Alabama 
threatens to arrest them 


Forty-one people are arrested after demon- 
strations against Polaris missiles in Holy 
Loch, Scotland 


Monday, May 22 


Martial law is proclaimed by Governor 
John Patterson of Alabama after more 
racial violence in Montgomery 


Mr. R. A. Butler, the Home Secretary, who 
is ON a private visit to Madrid, is reported 
to have said that it is ‘a shame’ that 
Spain has been left outside internatianal 
affairs so long 


Sir Edmund Hillary’s expedition fails to ° 


reach summit of Himalayan ak of 
Makalu : = 


Tuesday, May 23 


The future of Algeria is again discussed 
by French representatives and Algerian 
Nationalists meeting at Evian 


The Negro leader, the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, says in Alabama that passive re- 
Sistance against segregation will become 
more marked in the next few weeks 


THE LISTENER 


Portuguese troops marching along the quayside after disembarking at 


Luanda, 


capital of Angola, the Portuguese colony in West Africa, last week. They were 
reinforcements to assist in fighting the African rebellion there which sta 
months ago 


A scene during the consecration of the new Cathedral of the Holy Spiri 


rted four 


t, Guild- 


ford, on May 17. The Bishop of Guildford, the Right Reverend G. E, Reindorp, 


is reading the Exhortation. The Queen is on the right and in the fo 
(back to camera) is the Archbishop of Canterbury 


reground 
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The new British ‘ Blue Water’ 
can be carried by lorry or trans 


to be demonstrated to thé public 


this week 


~*~ 


newly formed group fighting. against racial segregation in the southern 
were demonstrating against the colour bar in the bus depots of Alabama, 
z in Anniston last week after it had been set on fire by a crowd of whites 


Korean army cadets marching through Seoul on May 18 to demonstrate their 

support for the military junta which took over power, under Lieutenant- 

General Chang Do Yun, in South Korea last week. Their uniforms are similar 
to those of cadets at the American West Point Military Academy 


Visitors to the British Trade Fair, which opened in Moscow on May 19, 
inspecting in the Vickers pavilion a machine which»puts caps on bottles 


A garden laid out in Mediterranean style at the Chelsea Flower Show held in 
London last week 


Left: Miss Katharine Worsley who marries the Duke of Kent, the Queen’s 
cousin, in York Minster on June 8: a new photograph by Cecil Beaton 


as (contipued from page 927) ; 
Pov the exploitation of their own, or fancy or 


first case in which an English judge has had to ei 


_ decide, fairly and squarely, whether it is a part 


of English law that, where a number of Persons” tele claim to ‘th 


produce goods within a defined geographical — 
area and which become known by the name of . 

that area and as such acquire a reputation, those 

persons have a civil remedy against others who — 
_. produce goods outside the area and attach its 
x : name to their goods, Usually such place names — 
have quickly become generic in nature, denoting 
the type of product rather than its origin: for 
example, Wilton carpets, Irish linen, Dresden 


« 


in England which has not, at some time or 


the most persevering optimist would expect a 
_ Cheddar cheese, a Dover sole, or a Bath bun to 
originate in the place whose name it bears. 


tremely cautious in admitting the right of geo- 
graphical areas to assume a monopoly based on 
the use of their geographical name. The claims 
of freedom of action could be said to outweigh 
any damage that might be caused. Indeed, the 


a(t eo )-Sey 


defendants contended that such a right was un- 


known to the law of England, and this point of 
+ Jaw was tried as a preliminary issue before the 
main action. The previous authorities were in- 
conclusive one way or the other. Appropriately, 
the most relevant of them concerned that natural 
--—s accompaniment to champagne—the oyster. 


: Whitstable Oysters 
_—s'In The Free Fishers and Dredgers of Whit- 
stable v. Elliott? the plaintiffs were the owners 
of the soil of the marine manor and royalty of 
_ Whitstable and were entitled to the exclusive 
right to cultivate and fish for oysters within the 


et inclined, for he was the contractor to the re- 
__ freshment department. of the Royal Courts of 


_ ‘Whitstable native oysters’ to be consumed in 


the producers of Whitstable native oysters. The 
defendant, they said, was passing off as their 
_-product “seconds ’, that is to say not native 
oysters, but oysters born on the coast of Brit-— 
_ tany and then transplanted to the English beds. — 
_ More seriously, they complained that the oysters. 
had been purchased from a rival fishery, whose 
_ beds were adjacent to theirs in Whitstable bay, 
but not within the manor of Whitstable proper. 
_ They therefore sought to restrain the defendant 
from offering his oysters as ‘ Whitstable natives’. 
‘Mr. Justice Stirling granted their request, on 
the ground that the oysters were not properly 
_ described as ‘ natives’. But he was not prepared — 
to hold that only the plaintiffs had the right to 
«use the description ‘ Whitstables ’, especially 
- when the rival fishery was itself situated in 
_ Whitstable bay. 

_. This case was followed twelve years later by 
ae Whitstable Fishery Company v. Hayling Fish- 
s ies, Ltd.’ where the same plaintiffs sought to 
$ vent a neighbouring fishery from selling its 
Mr. Justice Buckley 
ded against Sas on ‘thie ground that ‘ Whit- 
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china, and Bristol glass. There is scarcely a town > : 


other, lent its name to some product. And only 


a One would therefore expect the law to be ex- 


- confines of the manor. The defendant was legally 
Justice, where he advertised for two shillings a 
dozen (this, I may hasten to add, was in 1888) — 


the restaurants and bars of the building. The 
_ Plaintiffs claimed that they, and only they, were 


“ee oes rs Gy Sy Le ot 3 (1800) 17 R.P.C.461. 4 Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. Lid. v. Eagle 
f ® Raggett v. Fi T Bau 


had hctorae: sufficiently; - to bar the 
clusive use of term. 
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“Two. American, Decsonst a 


It is clear that these two cases $ did not go very 


Far i in assisting Mr. Justice Danckwerts to decide 
the geographical issue of champagne, In so far 
- as they gave any definite indication, they tended 
~ to refute any such claim as was put forward by 
the plaintiffs. But the attention of the learned 
» judge was drawn to two American decisions. In 
one of these, a number of flour manufacturers 
in the State of Minnesota succeeded in an action 
to restrain manufacturers in Wisconsin from 
using the word ‘ Minnesota’.on bags of flour, 
since this description had become associated 
with their product*. And in the other, canners 
of tinned fruit in California were able to pre- 
vent outsiders from using on their cans labels 
which falsely indicated that they contained Cali- 
fornian fruit®. Mr. Justice Danckwerts therefore 
concluded that geographical expressions might 
constitute a trade description, the use of which 
by outsiders might be restrained by those who 
_ were genuinely within the locality. The point of 
law was thus settled in the plaintiffs’ favour. 
The second question which remained to be 
answered was whether in fact the description 
‘Spanish champagne’ had caused, or was likely 
to cause, confusion with the wine produced in 
the Champagne district of France. The defen- 
dant company said that the addition of the word 
‘Spanish’ showed that it was not a wine pro- 
duced in France and that consequently it was 
not capable of being mistaken for champagne 
produced in France. Moreover, the defendants 
contended that the description ‘ champagne’, as 
in the case of many other wines, had become 
generic of a certain type_of wine. There are, 
after all, in every off-licence window, bottles of 
Australian burgundy, South African hock, 
Spanish graves, and even British sherry. Why 
not Spanish champagne ? 
But the evidence given by wine merchants and 
connoisseurs of wine indicated that, with a very 


few exceptions, champagne had-not suffered the 


humiliation of being coupled with foreign de- 
scriptions of this sort. For example, Mr. André 
_ Simon, the celebrated bon vivant, admitted that 
names like ‘chablis’ and ‘sauterne’ had been 


taken, but said there was no reason why every 


other wine should follow suit. Indeed, it was 
proved that, even in Spain, perelada did not 
masquerade by the name of ‘Spanish cham- 
pagne’, but appeared as a wine in its own right. 
‘It was also pointed out that champagne is a 
festive wine, offered on occasions of celebration 
by people who have little knowledge of, or little 
‘disposition to inquire into, the origin of what 
they are about to drink. The bride’s mother is 
much more concerned about her daughter’s 
trousseau; and she knows that her guests will 
probably be too thirsty, or for some other reason 
‘unable, to question what is in their glasses—let 
alone to weigh up the equitable rights of rival 
traders. 
These considerations led Mr. Justice Danck- 
werts to decide that there was a likelihood of 
_ confusion between the two products, and indeed 
that the description ‘ Spanish champagne’ was 
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‘this country, They had manufactured wa 


ing he Bears of the cas siete 7 
Courts of Justice in the Strand? I. 4 
so. Nevertheless, the case could § give it 
misgivings. The history of the. passing off action, . . 
it has been said, is the history of attempts by 
manufacturers to appropriate parts of the Eng- 4 
lish language. Its potentialities for growth have a 
clearly not yet been exhausted. Ordinarily, the hye 
use of a purely descriptive term cannot be ; 
monopolized by a prior user, since everyone has" . 
the right to use words which belong to the 
common stock of everyday speech. There was 
once, for example, an attempt. to appropriate the 
words ‘ nourishing stout’ as peculiar to one firm 
of brewers. It fortunately proved unsuccessful - 
because it was impossible to show that these 
words had become identified with that firm 
alone’. Similar attempts to acquire the words 
* vacuum cleaner ’, ‘ shredded wheat ’, and ‘ gripe 
water ’ have also failed. _ 

There is, then, an inherent dsasene in ‘allowing 
manufacturers to appropriate purely descriptive — 
terms to their own exclusive use. Under the 
Trade Marks Act, a purely descriptive term will — 
be refused registration as a trade mark, for other- — 
wise it would be open to persons to acquire as 
trade marks the names of such familiar products | 
as, say, ‘ sausages ’ and ‘soap’. The same risks, _ 
of course, do not attend the appropriation of a 
purely descriptive geographical name. But it will — 
be remembered that the plaintiffs also asserted 
that the description of perelada as ‘ Spanish 
champagne’ constituted unfair competition with 
them in the way of trade. This concept of unfair — 
competition is novel in English law, although — 
well known on the other side of the Atlantic. 
If it denotes rights and duties which are more — 
extensive than those which are at present in-— 
volved in the action of. passing off, I think it is 
to be narrowly watched. The law ‘should be ae 
to intervene to restrict competitive trading. 


t 


Striking a Saclsnce: 
A balance has to be struck between reasonable Z 
business activity on the one hand and Protec- 
tion against misrepresentation on the other. It 
may be that our law is veering a little too far 4 
in the direction of protection. The reason is that — 


passing off is s actionable regardless eee the te 


his abs are Likely to be contdsed pore 
a rival who was first in ‘the field, he boat 


cier. aot Geneva began’ to import een 


Rast - 
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Fediternes over ‘the it Racaty, years, making ~ 
‘ice profits for the investors on each sale. The 
ritish taxpayer received: none of these profits, 
nd indeed had to provide the military pro- 
against ‘Mau Mau which was caused at 
ast partly by the settlers’ attitudes towards their 
vartners in the business—African Labour. Now, 
pparently, the British taxpayer is being asked to 
ompensate the settler against the losses caused 
y his own business miscalculations, ‘Heads I 


yin and tails you lose’. This is not only unfair S 


n the ordinary British taxpayer but is politi- 
ally unwise since, ‘with the promise of compen- 


ation, the settlers would have no reason to be — 
21s different : 


: ‘minded and ‘ self-divided ’. 
‘ vices? Do they as a matter of course disqualify. 


SS intransigent shart they have been in the 
ast. + ne 


j - Yours, etc., 
“London, S.W.19 ~s 


H. P. Dow 


he Diary: bes eoean Kierkegaard’ 
_Sir,—Can it be that, in addition to the 
yumerous pseudonyms under which Soren Kier- 
egaard i is known to have presented different 
nterpretations of life, and to have projected — 
ome of the possibilities of his own complex 
ersonality, there i is yet 2 another representing the 
ae geen hidden hitherto from the 
pad scholarly, but » now at length revealed 
f Mr. Colin Wilson? Is it 


cided: in supposing him 
“sie of devoted and dis- 


ox to continue this work 
Christan same delusion: and 


tor ones fecrcrall a i 


James are comparable 


_— 


thinker since Saint ,. 


aed Christian ’? Presumably, a halt will be 


: ca ed to these learned labours now that Mr. 


- Wilson (THE LISTENER, May 11) has assured us 
Saneee ' Kierkegaard was no philosopher’ and that 


‘what. he had to say on philosophy has been 
superseded by Bergson, Hulme, Shaw, William 


_ James, and Croce’. “, 
Xe at this point a doubt insinuates itself—and 


not at this point only in Mr. Wilson’s review 
of the journals! 
thinkers: (granted that they may all be so de- 
3 scribed for our immediate purpose) have super- 


How can ail these very diverse 


‘seded Kierkegaard? One of them at least repre- 
sents a recrudescence of the kind of metaphysie¢s 


which most contemporary British philosophers 


would regard as untenable, but whose preten- 
sions Kierkegaard exposed by a logical analysis 
‘aS rigorous as any practised today. Does Mr. 
Wilson. really believe that the preface to Man 
and Superman or the tonic talks of William 
in respect of sheer 
intellectual power with Philosophical Fragments 
or Concluding Unscientific Postscript? If he 
still doubts that Kierkegaard is to be taken 


seriously as a philosopher and logician he should ° 


read Paul L. Holmer’s paper on ‘ Kierkegaard 
and Logic’ in Kierkeguardiana for 1957. 

_ What right had Kierkegaard to preach?, asks 
Mr. Wilson. Kierkegaard, of course, claimed no 
such right for himself; he insists that he is 
‘without authority’, But Mr. Wilson’s reason 
Kierkegaard was too ‘subtle- 
Are these, then, 


a man for the office of preacher? Does Mr. 
Wilson feel the same way about the sermons of 
John Donne, in which dialectic and devotion 
fuse as inAteotubiy as in the Discourses of Kier- 
_kegaard? 
phemous— self-assurance with which some 
Preachers admonish their hearers, the facile 
optimism _ of the well-integrated dispenser of 
popular slogans to the witness of the suffering 


_ saint or the rejected prophet? There is a kind 


of sympathy which ‘creeps like a snail over a 
sorrow and defiles the sanctity of grief’. Kier- 


kegaard offers us a different kind, unprofessional 


and unsentimental, but searching and healing 
precisely because it does not pretend that the 
“sickness unto death’ is only a temporary 
maladjustment. 
" ayy OUTS. CIC, 
E. J. RayMoND CooK 
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Men in Mofor-cars 
_Sir—It would appear when Mr. J. M. Richards 
= Neale May 11) states the anti-social 


Pi salcaxting miBieas or Ba nice arising out of articles printed in 
oe EISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Would Mr. Wilson prefer the blas- 


of the vingyards ‘of Soe 
—Third Programme 


- 


nature of the private motoring habit—apart from 
family trips in the car at week-ends—driving ~ 
about on daily business with one person in one 
car, and that car owners are only expressing per- 
sonal conceit in the type of car they own, that 
he is. socially antiquated in his outlook, and 
ignores the fact that the greater percentage of 
cars are owned by firms and individuals for 
commercial travelling, either in its literal sense, 


for which a car is essential, or by techmical — 


people between offices and works, to job sites, 
often with equipment. 

Such people cannot generally use buses and 
other public transport, as suggested, which not 
only waste their time—however frequent the 
service—but also seldom enables either them or 


their equipment to be transported to the job site. _ 
Rather than the private motorist be taken off _ 


the city road, it is the public service vehicle 
which requires transforming into monorail form, 
slung above the roadways to leave them free for 
cars, which we shall have with us for a very long 
time. What is more, a new conception of one- 
way streets in and out and within our cities and 
suburbs, must be devised to cope with the 
volume and at the same time go a long way to 
provide parking space on the road. 

Mr. Richards apparently has no concern for 
the abolition of the motor industry, and the 
people it employs, the whole apparently being 
anti-social.—Yours, etc., 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne J. GORDON PEIRSON 


Sir,—With reference to the talk by J. M. 
Richards on the importance of the motor-car in 
society, we feel we must bring to his attention | 


the one basic fact he has omitted, that is, con-. 


venience, 

Perhaps Mr. Richards doesn’t realize that it 
is far more convenient to step out of one’s front 
door into a car, drive to one’s destination, and 
just step out, than it is to walk a hundred yards 
to a bus stop, wait fifteen minutes for a bus, be 
crushed like a sardine for the journey, and then 
have another walk at the end of it. 

It appears that Mr. Richards has not also 
realized that once a person is driven away from 
public transport by its atrocious service, ill- 
mannered bus-conductors, exorbitant fares, it is 
a near impossibility to attract him back again. 


A person who buys a car does so, primarily, _ 


because he wants to get from one place to 
another at his own convenience and not to be ~ 
subjected to the dictates of the erratic bus and © 
train schedules. : 

We therefore conclude that public transport 
and convenience can never harmonize with each 
other and, as. convenience is the determining 


factor in this particular case, the chances of — 


4 


- public transport fe over the mote 
are extremely refote.—Yours, etc., 
- London, S.E.2 
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What is History ? ; 
Sir,—Mr. E. H. Carr’s lectures are of interest 
- to the physical scientist for two particular rea- 
sons. First, Mr. Carr regards history and science © 
as different branches of 
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the same study. 
Apparently other historians do not share this 
view in so far as they believe that the pro- 
nouncement of purely moral judgments is a 
proper and’ necessary function of the historian. 
The discussion of whether ‘ history’ should, or 


- should not, pronounce: on the morals of ‘the 


participants in historical events must however | 
appear sterile, or currently unprofitable, to the 
physical scientist, whose own subject has some- 
times suffered from similar unprofitable argu- 


ments. What remains beyond doubt is that Mr. 
Carr’s own approach to history is a scientific. 
‘one, and that such an approach is both proper 


and fruitful. 
Secondly, it is Mr. Carr’s intention to help 


in closing the rift between the so-called ‘two 


cultures ’. In this context, the introductory para- 
graph to his fourth lecture (THE LISTENER, 
-May 11) is unfortunate. He tells us there that 
he does not know why milk boils over when 


heated in a saucepan; and that he never wanted . 
to know the answer to this question, which’ 


concerns only the natural (physical?) scientist. 
It is understandable that Mr. Carr has never had 
the time or the opportunity to inquire into the 


cause of the spilled milk. But the admission that 


he does not even care to know about this prob- 
lem in another branch of his own study offers 
little hope for the closing of the gap between 
the ‘ two cultures’. 

One might have suspected a confusied of 


_. thought in a mind less acute than Mr. Carr’s, 
_ namely, a confusion between the triviality of the 
_ fact—whether the spilled milk or the shape of 


Cleopatra’s nose—and the fundamentality of its 


causes. I believe, however, that in this para- _ 


graph Mr. Carr has unwisely indulged his evi- 
dent pleasure in ‘ ornamental’ writing. Thus, he 
concedes later with evident sorrow that what 
historians mean by the ornamental phrase ‘ the 
inevitability’ of historical events. might more 
wisely be described by the pedantic term ‘high 
“probability ’, 
precision with pedantry.) I hope that Mr. Carr 
can be persuaded to delete or modify his re- 
marks about the heated milk in the’ saucepan 


when he publishes his lectures in book form—a ~ 
- historical.event to which I look forward with 


pleasure.—Yours, etc., 


Prestbury D. CLIBBENS 


War and Photography 


Sir,—Mr. Beloff in his review entitled 
“American Retrospect’ (THE LisTENER, May 
18) says that the Civil War was the first major 


war to have been fought after the invention of. 
photography. 


Perhaps he has never heard of the wordetenl 


series of photographs taken by Roger Fenton — 


during the Crimean War (1854-56). In the In- 
dian Mutiny too—a conflagration which covered 


_ half the sub-continent in 1857-58—F. Beato 
took some photographs of high quality. 


_ Incidente4y, in both these wars the tele- 


= graph played a part while stretches of railway 


(Of course, he is then confusing. 
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Mr. uetbaths Painting 
Sir,—Pirouetting 


around Frank Auerbach, ‘Mr. Spender thinks it 
extraordinary that work done by Kandinsky in 


1911 has not yet got through to some writers in | 
1961. 


I can’t say I do, bearing in mind the 
time lag in appreciation of late Turner, Cézanne, 


-etc., and the long innings figurative painting has ~ 


haid. Mr. Spender’s own autobiography (1951) 


in ever-widening - - circles San 


bathe 1 range of reisonibles pdt nsion is at 


Re ‘times a question for the court, and at times, if. 7 


_ varying inferences are possible, a question 1 for the | 
-. jury. Here, by concession, there was nothing in 
“the situation to suggest to the most cautious mind 


A that the parcel wrapped in newspapers would 


Rspread wreckage through the station. If the guard 
3 had thrown it down knowingly and wilfully, he 
: would not. have threatened the plaintiff’s security, 


~» so far as appearances-could warn him. His con-. 


has two references to Klee, but none to Kan-. 


dinsky or even Ben Nichokom 
_He mentions: Pound, Lewis, 
~D. H. Lawrence. 
and/or aggressive to hasten the reception of 
artists they supported. Pound’s Memoir carries 
an offensively Fascist epigraph from Machiavelli 


and quotes Gaudier-Brzeskas notion that war z 
“takes away from the masses numbers on 


numbers of unimportant units’. 


Murry aa 3 
Perhaps they were too shrill 


Present-day poets and playwrights work nade 


conditions in which visual art is much more a 
’ versary of Charles Dickens’s birth, will be pub- 


part of everyday life. The issue of THE LISTENER 
containing Mr. Spender’s letter also contains 
Quentin Bell’s well-informed analysis of Sidney 
-Nolan, who designs the jackets of C, P. Snow’s 
novels. Between the extremes of John Betjeman 
and Tony Hancock’s script writers there is an 
expressionist sensibility shared by, say, Ted 
Hughes and John Arden with many painters; 
there is an astringent realism as well; And 
novelists influenced by Lawrence and Joyce 
Cary inherit their visual habits to some extent. 
All this suggests a lively interaction, with 
writers receptive to the arts, not indifferent.— 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.14 _~LaurENcE KITCHIN 


The Royal Academy 


Sir,—I am corrected by Mr. Brooke’s state- 


_ment (THE LISTENER, May 18) that membership 
of the Royal Academy carries no material benefit, 
and apologize for using a figure of speech which 
contained an inaccurate implication. The phrase 

‘an Academic pension’ was intended primarily 
to convey that the artists mentioned were re- 
jecting those emoluments of accrued authority 
which the Royal Academy has gathered to itself 
since its inception, but, having grown up with 


- the wrong idea that there was also a factual 


pension, I misguidedly attached the one meaning 
to the other.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.15 Be KEITH SuTTON. 
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Sir—Mr. A. L. Goodhart’s talk, ‘Liability — 


for Unforeseeable Consequences’ (T HE Lis- 
TENER, April 6), was read with interest. 

A very minor criticism might be made relative 
to the last hypothetical example given in his 
talk, that of two passengers about to board an 
omnibus, with one of them carrying an 
explosive. The example is t6o accurate to have 
been accidental and it is thought that the author 
should have told his readers that this is the 
leading case of Palsgraf v. Long Island R. Co., 


"1928, 248- N3¥.-339, 162 1N-E. 99, 59 “ALR; 


$253, 


The decision in that case was written by our e : 


duct would not have involved, even then, an- 

unreasonable probability of invasion of her bodily 
ot: " security. Liability can be ‘no greater. where the 
- act is inadvertent. 

Negligence, like risk, is thus a term of relation. 
Negligence in the abstract, apart from things 
related, is surely not a tort, if indeed it is under- 
“aeadable at all, Citing Bowen, L. J. in Thomas v. 
euartermaine, 18 Q B.D. 685, at 694, 


Yours, etc., 
"Seattle, WES: A. ‘GEORGE ee BOVINGDON 


Dickens’ s Letters | 
Sir,—In 1962, the hundred-and- Bruen anni- 


lished the first volume of the Pilgrim edition of 
his letters. This is intended to be the definitive 
edition, printing some 11,000 letters, with full 
annotation, in ten volumes, which will be pub- 


lished during the ensuing eight or nine years. 


Before sending Volume I to the printers, the 
editors are making a final appeal in many coun- 
tries, inviting librarians and owners of private 
collections to send them particulars of any auto- 
graph manuscripts of Dickens letters in their 
possession. Anyone who can help in this way, 
and who has not already done so, is asked to 
write to the undersigned. Full acknowledgment 
will be given, in the published volumes, for any 
such kindness. —Yours, etc., 

61 Bateman Street, 

‘Cambridge 
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Going Anywhere? 


The limousine that Mr. L. S. Dee, 
_ Tortured with ulcers and insomnia, 
Works like a slave to earn enough to run, 


Fe Is indispensably related to 


His job of marketing “accessories ga A 
For the equipment used ‘in setting up * 
~The plant essential to producers of 

_ An automatic measuring device 

Particularly favoured by those firms 
. That specialise in intricate machines 

For companies that make a certain type 
~ Of electronic instrument designed _ 

_ To regulate a mechanism required 

_ By factories that supply materials 
Used in the shaping of precision tools 
Connected with the processes involved — 


_ In manufacturing refrigerators: 


Cold comfort for such perishable finciat “ 
As now enrich the breakfast Mr. Grim ~ 
Savours without conviction, being sick — 
From an anxiety neurosis due S Nia 
- To-his employment in the firm that made GE 


~The limousine that Mr. L. S. Dede; rt 


_ Tortured with ulcers and i insomnia, — oxi e 
_ Works like a slave to earn enough to | neve, 


a — 
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PESDLATER. MACKIE TODD A Ce tm™ BS 
HAN eF ‘STARCH mae 


Like the accomplished 
dry fly fisherman, ~ 
DRY FLY SHERRY is the 
product of expert know- 
ledge, practice and skill; 
and like the fishing fly itself, 
it is both light and delicate. 
It is neither too sweet 
nor yet very dry. 
16/- bottle 

8/6 half-bottle 

also magnums 32/- 


SF 


A gracious welcome 


to your guests 


SUN-DRENCHED 
VILLAS 


on the Italian Riviera 


from £4 a week 
per person 


Choose from dozens of hand-picked 
villas in sunny Italy, with its gay 
resorts, magnificent scenery and wealth 
of historic sights. You can stay in 
romantic places like Marina di Massa, 
Monterosso, Rapallo and  Diano 
Marina. 


* Rentavilla’s direct renting service 
brings lowest-ever rates. 


* Complete privacy and freedom to 
come and go as you please. 


* No restrictions on children. 


* Prices include linen, cutlery and 
maid services for 30 hours a week. 
The maid will shop, clean, cook and 
baby-sit. 


* Only Rentavilla insist on a detailed 
inspection of villas—not just once 
but three times. Rentavilla have 
eliminated the hit and miss of rent- 
ing the unseen villa. 


Villas also available in France and 
Spain. Write for illustrated colour 
brochure giving details and specifica- 
tions of villas available. 3 
To: RENTAVILLA 
(Dept. AL1) 
11 Old Bond St, London, W.1. 
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Im with the Refuge-for LIFE! 


My pension policy is. valuable—in an 
emergency I’ve got money behind me— 
what’s more I’ve no worries about retire- 
ment. 


I can pay the modern way by monthly 
banker’s order. It’s so much easier than 
budgeting for a lump sum each year. 


I can’ choose, when I retire, how I will 
take my nest egg—in cash or as a pension 
for life ! 


My pension policy has been designed to 
suit my purse and my needs. I have 
such confidence in the Refuge. They have 
specialised in life assurance for over one 
hundred years. 


REFUGE 


‘After the Retirement Presentation 
. .- what then 2 


This is the title of our new Brochure specially 
written for those who would like to know more about 
protecting their family and arranging a pension at 
the same time. In simple language it outlines the 
various provisions which can be made and the cost. 
Write for a copy today or contact the local Refuge 
office .. . the address is in the telephone directory. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE GOMPANY LIMITED Chief Office. OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER 1 
D 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


MK. S. P, CHAMBERS ON TAXATION 
PROPOSALS 


The 34th Annual General Meeting of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
was held on May 18 in London. 


Mr. S. P. Chambers, -C.B., C.I.E., the 
chairman, presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

I feel that the Press reports of what we 
are doing and propose to do at Rotterdam 
May inadvertently have led to some mis- 
understanding about the timetable of these 
developments. After a most thorough 
examination, we decided that it would be a 
good, long-term policy to establish our- 
selves as substantial manufacturers of chemi- 
cals within the European Economic Com- 
munity. Holland is well placed both for 
manufacturing facilities, including raw 
materials, and for access to markets, We 
have therefore taken an option on a lease 
from the Port Authorities of Rotterdam with 
the intention of developing this site as 
opportunity offers in the years to come. 

We have come to this conclusion that 
manufacture on this site is likely to prove 
sound and profitable whether Britain 
becomes more closely associated with the 
European Economic Community or not. 

Nearly £40 million of capital expenditure 
was sanctioned during 1960; already in 1961, 
we have approved the expenditure of a 
further £45 million. This is some indication 
of the large developments which are now 
in hand although it will be some time 
before the expenditure on these new projects 
will be completed. 

In the first half of 1960 our sales were 
particularly buoyant. So far sales in 1961 
are about equal in volume to those in the 
corresponding period of 1960 but profit 
margins are likely to be kept down by com- 
petition both at home and overseas. Taking 
everything into account there is no evidence 
which would justify any modification of the 
statement. made by the Directors when 
announcing the new capital issue in January 
of this year that we would hope to maintain 
on the increased capital the same total rate 
of dividend as is proposed for the year 1960. 

The new capital issue of one share for 
every £20 of ordinary stock held was a most 
successful operation and the Company’s 
capital and reserves have been increased as 
a consequence by a sum of £34 million. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
some reference to the taxation proposals 
in the Budget which the Chancellor intro- 
duced last month, The reliefs from surtax 
in respect of earned income have been long 
overdue and the starting point for surtax of 
£2,000 which had remained unchanged for 
41 years, notwithstanding the fall in the 
value of money, was perhaps the greatest 
anomaly cf our taxation system. The Chan- 
cellor’s action in raising the effective starting 
point for surtax on earned income to £5,000 
is bold and imaginative. 

I am less happy about other proposals in 
this Budget. Profits tax which is payable 
in addition to income tax and is not allowed 
as a deduction in arriving at the profits to 
be charged to income tax falls entirely upon 
the profits belonging to ordinary stock- 
holders and some of us have been cam- 
paigning for years for the abolition of this 
tax on enterprise. 

Another bad feature of this year’s Budget 
is the tax on fuel oil, This tax, coming 
after Ministerial statements that they would 
Jet consumers, and particularly industrial 
consumers, have an unfettered choice of 
fuels and would not seek to protect the coal 
industry by taxing oil, has come as a sur- 
prise and a deep disappointment. Less than 
10% of this tax will fall upon private con- 
sumers and most of the rest will fall upon 
private industry or the cost of generating 
power. 

At a time when British industry is being 
urged to reduce costs, this direct addition to 
costs will be a serious blow to the competitive 
power of substantial sections of British 
industry, both in its export trade and im 
the home market where the competitive 
power of British industry against foreign 
imports is just as important as exports. 
Ministerial statements about the need for 
exports and reducing costs sound rather 
insincere when the Government’s own 
deliberate action adds substantially to manu- 
facturing costs. To argue that there are 
one or two other countries which have 
imposed a tax of this kind is no answer in 
this country where the balance of payments 
position is critical and action putting up 
competitive costs seems rather irresponsible. 

In spite of these tax changes, some of 
which will have an adverse effect upon costs 
and competitiveness in export markets, I 
believe that the Company’s strength and 
technical developments at the present time 
are such that we can hold our own and 
make substantial further progress both at 
home and overseas in the rest of 1961 and 
in the years to come, 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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NOTHING IS MORE DIFFICULT than to appreciate 


an unfamiliar foreign artist famous in his own 


country, and on top of that an artist who | 


belongs to the generation which is no longer 
ours but not yet history. That is the case of 


Barlach, as far as people in Britain are con- 


cerned: and it is specially difficult for me to 
speak about him, because I am in the opposite 


: Position. I Rae grown up with him, and I 


have a drawing by him which my father-in- law 


bought as long ago as the nineteen-twenties. 


What is it that Barlach needs by way of an 
introduction? In one way he is only too easy. He 


is in the line of descent of Van Gogh—that is 


oa the first thing: of course, being a 
hy sculptor, of Van Gogh as a painter of 
es the human character, not of landscape. 


‘What man has suffered’, he wrote in 
a letter, * what he can suffer, his great- 


~ ie ness, his actions, including ‘myths and — 


a ca “dreams of the future—that is what I 
am committed to’. 


_-_—_ journey in Russia in 1906, that is when 
____ he was thirty-six years old. Here he 
saw men and women still bound to the 
; earth and accepting what came to them 
in a sombre, inarticulate passivity which 
_ to Barlach means real heroism. So after 


ay A 1906 he saw no reason for changing his 


style materially until he died in 1938. 
He modelled, carved, and drew, single 
figures in simple gestures expressing 
ar with great intensity single circum- 
scribed emotional conditions. His 
__ figures can be at rest or in violent 
2 action—but always action arrested. They 


Barlach’s subject is exclusively man. 


ae Barlach found his style late, on a 


F Ernst. Bar 
se NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


can be a chorintee or a. 
man reading, or they can be 
‘The Avenger’ and 
‘Frenzy’. Every time he is 
concerned with a compact, 
closed form, commemorat-. 
ing man undergoing an 
experience, man caught in 
an imposed spiritual state. 
Barlach’s are tragic figures 
mostly, but always noble 
figures. ‘Man’, he once 
wrote, ‘is the impoverished 
sideline of a good family 
fallen on evil days. All my 
sculpture, since I was in 
Russia, speaks of this higher 
descent ’. 

Barlach’s materials are. 
bronze and wood—and of 
course the pencil. His 
drawings are emphatically 
sculptor’s drawings, and the 
way in which he runs his 
lines in close parallels round thé rotundity of a 
thigh or an arm will remind many of Henry 
Moore’s shelter drawings. This technique, if the 
dating in the exhibition at the Arts Council 
Gallery is correct, he seems to have found 
already about 1900, a surprisingly early date for 
the slender, perfectly spiritualized drawing of 
‘ Aurora’, 

But wood is Barlach’s favourite material. For 
his rotundities are never smooth, never primarily 
geometry in Cézanne’s sense of the cylinder and 
the cone. So the marks of the knife in oak or 
lime-tree stand as evidence of effort and strain. 
In this technique he was directly indebted to 


the past. He wrote in a letter: ‘I confess I am — 


the pupil of unknown masters, such as the 
Christ Crucified, South German, thirteenth 
century, at the National epee Nuremberg, 


= ¢ 


re 


‘Frenzy’: bronze (1910): all from the exhibition of the work of Ernst only =p Ls aeabare 
Bde at the Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s Square, = S.W.1 


‘ The Avenger 


”: bronze (1914) 


or another Christ on the Cross, by a Tyrolea 
master at Innichen, Southern Tyrol, apparent 
carved with a blunt chopper i in order to achier 
a: certain grotesqueness’, He ended by saying 


“Our unknown masters, if they worked toda 


could not get commissions and earn their dai 
bread ’. . 

“ Today’, when he wrote this, meant Germar 
under the Nazis. Barlach’s art was at on 
decried as ‘racially un-German’, as ‘ Russia 
only too Russian’. His public monuments ; 
the churches of Kiel and CGiustrow we 
destroyed. He was officially debarred from & 
hibiting. He defended himself in religiou 
strangely baffled letters, but he owe! before tl 
nightmare was over. 

The Arts Council deserves” praise for th 


E exhibition, They must have realized that the 


were choosing a moment for it whic 
could not be less promising. At th 
moment English critics, collectors, ¢ 
hibition-goers, almost unanimously b 
lieve in infuriated abstraction. Barlac 
|- saw the very beginnings of this trend : 
the art of Kandinsky, and in a memo 
able letter as early as 1911 said: ‘ 
may be barbaric, and being barbaric 
am ready to believe an honest man if ! 
tells me that by looking at dots, blot 
lines, he undergoes deep emotion of t 
soul bint I can only believe him, ar 
then goodbye! We can go on talking 1 
one another for a thousand ee witl 
out mutual understanding ’, i} 
If, for reasons of the Hott but i in 
precise impacts of the abstract artis 
_ of today, those who care for art in th 
country have lost their appreciation ¢ 
Van Gogh’s ‘ Potato Eaters’ and co! 
sequently -are unable to apprecia 
Barlach’s ‘ Beggars ’"—in that « at ae ca 


. ' see oe 
KS - ete 
mu 
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Joseph Ashby of Tysoe, 1859-1919 
_ By M. K. Ashby. Cambridge. 25s. 


Reviewed by W. G. HOSKINS 


iT IS A POPULAR delusion among non-historians 
nat the farther back one goes in time the darker 
comes the scene, the more squalid the lives of 
© common people. This is not so. For the 
i jority of English men and certainly for 
people, the nineteenth century was the 
Dark Ages. It is doubtful whether Anglo-Saxon 
wes were treated as contemptuously and 
tally as the labouring class in the English 
countryside only three or four generations ago. 
_ Miss Ashby, in this moving book about her 
father’s life, relates that in his native village of 
Fysoe, in the Warwickshire plain beneath Edge 
il, the churchwardens and overseers, at their 
Easter meeting in the year 1818: 
' unanimously agreed that all men and boys who 
are out of employ shall walk from the Coal Barn 
as far as the Red Lion Inn in Middle Tysoe, 
| 
| 
| 
3 


or stand in the gateway: near the Barn the full 


space of ten hours on each day from the above . 


‘date till Michaelmas next, and also it is agreed 
that if any person enter any house during the 
ten hours he or she shall receive no pay from the 
Parish. 
The purpose of this intolerable resolution is not 
enitirely clear, but that it was a deliberate 
degradation of decent men and women is clear 
ough. In the same year the overseers of Tysoe 
mt a wagon-load of children to a cotton factory 
Warwick. 
This sort of England has passed away for 
. We have indeed a greedy plutocracy 
tead, to whose desires everything in our 
nomy is either moulded or sacrificed. But we 
ve got rid of that thick-skinned aristocracy 
hose ruthless insensitivity did more than any- 
ing else to bring about the English Revolution 


It was into this crushed and despised class, 
remains of a former peasantry, that Joseph 
shby was born, the illegitimate son of a cottage 
in 1859. Such a start was as low as any- 
g could be in that sort of England, and 
ph Ashby might well have sunk without a 
trace. But his fine face, as we see it in the 
rontispiece. of his daughter’s book, shows no 
race of servility or boorish ignorance. He 

ducated himself by wide reading, became the 

ampion of the depressed rural class in the 
nds, rose to be a substantial farmer and 
justice of the peace. And he produced sons 
whom any man might be proud. 
‘he high-born man who was his father seems 
» have contributed nothing except intelligence 

id energy, for Joseph Ashby was brought up 
irgely on the eighteenpence a week allowed by 
ae parish for each member of the family, and 
Vv to work as a shepherd boy at the age 
The Big House of Victorian England 
2 overpraised as a centre of culture and 
Writing entirely without bitterness, 

a deep knowledge of the Midland 
di _and its records, Miss Ashby says: 


. Te ss 


t house seems to me to have kept its 


best things to itself, giving, with rare exceptions, 
neither grace nor leadership to villages, but 
indeed depressing their manhood and culture’. 
This is well said. We are sentimental about the 
great country-houses, just as John Aubrey was 
about the monasteries when they had been swept 
away. We remember their good side, and forget 
the mountain of injustice and sweated labour on 
which they so grandly stood. 

Miss Ashby’s book is a true picture of Eng- 
lish village life in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, well written and authentic in 
every line. Her learning is concealed, but it is 
there. Her father in his boyhood knew men who 
could talk of the happier days ‘ before the hedges 
were made’ (that is, the parliamentary enclosure 
at the end of the previous century) and of the 
degradation that followed “for the mass of the 
village population. Two generations later, in the 
eighteen-sixties and seventies, the ablest men 
were leaving their native village to start a new 
life in the Empire that still had a use for good 
men. Miss Ashby shows, too, what really 
happened behind the statistics of the blue-books. 
Emigrants had to take their own food for the 
voyage, and village neighbours brought along 
what they could ill afford for the man who was 
going—a cheese, a ham, even a frying-pan. Cot- 
tages were denuded of their few comforts to give 
the emigrant blankets, sheets, towels or knives. 
From Tysoe, as from thousands of English 
villages, many of the ablest and most spirited 
families went over the sea. Maybe, says Miss 
Ashby, Tysoe has never recovered. Nor have 
hundreds of other villages. 

Miss Ashby’s book is not just a life of her 
father but a moving piece of social history. Since 
most historians are incurably urban-minded, any 
book like this is bound to rouse suspicions and 
even sneers about an old English peasantry. But 
there was once such a thing, and it was crushed 
out of, existence during the nineteenth century. 
In this book we see the crushing process at work, 
or the latter end of it at any rate. Joseph Ashby 
was one of the rare men who rose above his 
miserable inheritance and became the spokesman 
of a class: but for every one like him a hundred 
others lived wasted lives, their talents never 
allowed to germinate. Thank God that England 
has gone for good. Reading this life of Joseph 
Ashby, one can see why. 


The Swinburne Letters. Vols. 3 and 4: 
1875-1882. Edited by Cecil Y. Lang. 
Oxford for Yale University Press. £4 4s. 


By the autumn of 1879 Swinburne, only a little 
over forty, was installed with Watts-Dunton at 
The Pines, much to the gratification of the 
poet’s mother. Thankful for Watts-Dunton’s 
protectiveness, the lady gently conspired with 
him to try to keep the poet within bounds. In 
1881 both were already disturbed by his doting 


on infants, and the general ‘ necessity for care 


not to over do’. ‘ What you say about his spo 
ing his writing by “not knowing when to stop ” 
is so very true’, she wrote. ‘I constantly deplore 
it!’ 

That was all very well, but it was a necessity 


of Swinburne’s nature as man and poet to ‘ over 
do’, and these two volumes, though less excited 
than the first two, are full of instances of ex- 
treme expressions of feeling. Violent antipathies 
are provoked by. Buchanan, by Furnivall, by 
L’Assommoir (‘that brute beast E. Zola’s 
damnable dunghill of a book’). Adoration, 
veneration, devotion are given to Hugo, Landor, 
and Lamb. Burns is judged to be ‘beyond all 
comparison’ a greater poet than Byron. A sonnet 
by Gosse is said to be one of the noblest in any 
language. And guess what was ‘the greatest 
glory that has befallen England since the pub- 
lication of Shelley’s greatest poem, whichever 
that may be’? Why, Captain Webb swimming 
the Channel. 

Swinburne’s cheers, jeers, and shadow-boxing 
are sometimes tedious or absurd, but the splen- 
did amassing of detail in these letters defines 
more and more the character of this extraordi- 
nary man and his vigorous critical instincts and 
passion for the best in literature. Mr. Lang is 
so conscientious and enterprising an editor that 
it seems odd of him to write off ‘Mrs. Duncan 
Stuart’ as ‘ unidentified’. She is quite evidently 
Mrs. Duncan Stewart (née Gore), that charming, 
worldly wise and witty old gossip who had in 
her time known, as they used to say, everybody, 
and who is on record as having quoted lines 
from Swinburne in conversation. 

WILLIAM PLOMER 


Mr. Secretary Peel 
By Norman Gash. Longmans. £3 10s. 

It is strange at first sight that Sir Robert Peel 
has for so long lacked a modern biography. His 
papers are voluminous and revealing, and many 
of them have been edited and published. His 
achievements are so well recognized that several 
general interpretations of nineteenth-century 
British history pivot on decisions he made. Per- 
haps there are three main, reasons for the neglect. 
First, his personality has appealed to historians 
no more than it appealed to many of his con- 
temporaries: they have respected the man and 
admired his work without feeling any deep 
affection for him. Second, the sheer amount of 
hard labour needed to explore and to explain 
the Peel papers has intimidated most historians: 
they have preferred the more agreeable exercise 
of writing essays about Peel to the prodigious 
task of interpreting the detail of his life. Third, 
although Peel has always been considered a major 
political figure, it is only recently that the in- 
dustrial revolution, which created both Peel and 
the problems he encountered, has slipped into 
historical focus. For long Peel suffered from the 
inability of late nineteenth-century Liberals (and 
twentieth-century examiners) to ask the right 
questions about him. Moreover, most Conserva- 
tives have preferred Disraeli, at least in retro- 
spect, and most Radicals have continued to look 
back to the hallowed memory of Cobden and 
Bright. It is only after historians have come 
to realize the uniqueness of the manner and the 
consequences of British social adjustment to the 
pressures of industrialization that interest in 
Peel has soared. 


Professor Gash’s massive, scholarly and well- == 
documented -life of Peel deals only with Peel 
before 1830, that is to say before the full measure 


-  ~—___ of his greatness had become apparent. Given its - 


scale, it is pre-eminently a work for professional — 


mre haps too rigorously, resists the temptation to look 
stad round the corner to see what happened after — 
1830. We leave Peel out ‘of office and out of 


7 
x ee “sympathy with the political moves of his time. ~ 
ay ‘There are few surprises in Professor Gash’s 
“i book. Peel’s character and abilities have been well 


: described by many writers. So have ‘his weak- 
- nesses. We are offered a number of interesting 


oe glimpses, however, of Peel as a ‘coming man’, 
a endowed with an enviable combination of good 
e, looks, good clothes, great riches and great 


~ talents. As he gained in experience and authority, 
--—-~+fhe never had to struggle nor did he have to 
court the patronage of others. Yet he never 
found personal dealings easy. 


. i. ‘discordancy ’, Professor Gash suggests, between 
— id _. the inner person and the person Peel presented 
_--—~—~—CSO to:«‘the world. ‘He had created, perhaps had~ 
a always had to create, an artificial self with which 
a to deal with others’. He was independent, proud 


- and obstinate, and his dominating sense of duty, 
L about which so much has been written, some- 
times seemed, even to himself, an inadequate 
_ __ substitute for other qualities. ‘I feel a want of 
many essential qualifications’, he wrote to 
= Goulburn in 1830, ‘ which are requisite in party 
____ leaders, among the rest personal gratification in 
mm the game of politics and patience to listen to the 
sentiments of individuals whom it is. equally 
- imprudent to neglect and an intolerable bore to 
-—s consult’. His touchiness was reinforced by the 
feeling that his critics never fully appreciated the 
dogged sense of duty which kept him in politics 
when he might have been enjoying family life. 
On the politics of the period Professor Gash 
ag is always well-informed and sometimes provoca- 
- ‘tive. Not the least value of his book is that it 
Bi covers a period on Which far more work needs 


the eighteen-twenties, for example, than about 
the eighteen-forties, and another of the great 
, political personalities of the period, Canning, 
~~~ needs) ss an_- equally = massive and_ well- 

documented life. Although the temperaments 
- and careers of Peel and Canning present 
so many striking contrasts, Professor Gash 
shows that relations between them were not 
quite as Mrs. Arbuthnot described them. He also 
shows how for a time in 1828 Peel was the 
principal link between the Canningites and the 
rest of the cabinet. There are some good pages 
also on Peel’s relations with Wellington, and a 
number of interesting and well-planned chapters 
on Ireland, a country which did much to mould 
Peel’s views concerning ‘ agitation’ and ‘ order’. 
The only part of Peel’s early life which is treated 
somewhat sketchily is his work as chairman of 
the currency committee of 1819. It was not so 
much Peel’s.own opinions which were interesting 
in 1819 as other people’s opinions about him. 
Many people were to see 1819, 1829, and 1846 
as stages in the same sad (or proud) sequence. 


_ the ‘conservative’ case for granted. Were the 
industrial disturbances of 1819 merely. ‘civil 
_ commotions’ of a traditional kind? Had not 
~ Anglesey as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland good 
reason for complaining that he did not know 
_ what Wellington’s policy really was? Did not 


Ford" affair iia ‘the seine Lee Was Peel's 


historians, and Professor Gash rigorously, per- 


‘Mr. 
appoint his admirers, and will do as well as any 
of his books to introduce him to those (can there: 


There was;a | 


_ to be done. Far less has been written about | 


Professor Gash is provocative when he takes — 


conservatism quite as prescient as Professor 
Gash claims? There is little evidence from this 
detailed study, except in the somewhat excep- 


tional case of law reform, that Peel possessed 


gifts which would enable him to reconcile new 
industrial elements with an older framework of 
government. As in parts of Politics inthe Age 
of Peel, we seem called upon in this volume to 


prefer conservative to whig judgment in rela- : 


tion to most of the crucial political issues. 
ASA BRIGGS 


Lanterns and Lances. By James Thurber. 
Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 
Thurber’s new collection will not dis- 


be any?) who don’t know him. Civilized, never 
facetious, his wayward charm seems at times 
more English than American, yet his worried 
pragmatism, the pleasure he gets from life, link 
him with Twain. He is not just the best living 
American humorist; he is also—one sométimes 


sadly concludes—the last American humanist, 


the voice of an older and wiser age raised in 
protest against automation and jargon: the 
other day, his radio said ‘ Wall Street stocks 
firmed all along the line’, and he records the 
outrage with sorrow but athe surprise. In a 
noble and touching preface he remarks that 
‘every time is a time for comedy in a world 
that would languish without it’ and that he 
has ‘been heartened to observe that light as a 
symbol of the courageous heart and the upward 
mind appears more and more often in the titles 
and in the contents of books in all fields ’. 

We encounter here some old favourites. Chil- 
dren continue to amaze and fauna to confuse 
him—especially some senegalese birds and 
siamese cats. He again writes better about his 
beloved Henry James than most academic 
critics do. Words and fantasy get mixed up: a 
woman once said to him in a dream: 
sleep twenty people in this house in a pinch but 
we can only eat twelve’; and when a noise woke 
him up and his wife said it was a bat he sighed 
with relief. ‘Thank God for that, I thought it 
was a human being’. As he says elsewhere, the 
trouble with man is not animals but man. ’ 

K. W. GRANSDEN 


Refugee World. By Robert Kee. Oxford. 15s. 


Robert Kee is known to television viewers as 
_ players were standing up, though there w 


a shrewd exposer of pretence and fraud. In this 
book, more obliquely, he exposes a subtler evil, 


-the complacency that is liable to beset any 


official and large-scale charity. He has all the 
respect in the world for the professional philan- 


thropists who have disposed of the vast sums we ~ 


have subscribed to the World Refugee Year, and 
not for a moment would he accuse them of 
dereliction of duty. But there is a great gulf 
fixed between even the most compassionate 
bureaucracy and the human misery it seeks to 
relieve, and Mr. Kee’s book is an attempt to 
bring this home to us. He made a tour of the 
refugee camps of Germany, and Austria and 
now describes them in terms of human 
instances, What it all means is that a subscrip- 
tion to our favourite charity is not enough. 

_ ‘Displaced persons’ represent* the worst blot 
on twentieth-century civilization. Genocide has 


“we can 


_ but they soon got down to serious 


me 


feck condeanists but we | ( 
to the permanent homelessness millions ; 
our> fellow beings. Since we “make a minimu 
- provision for their physical- survival, we tend 1 
forget all about their human predicament. 7 
‘is a monstrous gap in our collective sensibilit 
and Mr. Kee, in gently satirizing the officials, 
really challenging us. = 

- The World Refugee Year, thouehe so succes 
ful financially, has altogether failed to clear ti 
refugee camps of Europe. The task, in fact, w: 
well-nigh impossible, but Mr. Kee makes tv 
practical suggestions leading towards its fulfi 
_ ment. He wants all immigration criteria waive 
for those refugees who genuinely want to sta 
a new life in a new country, and for those wk 
wish to remain in their countries of asylum | 
suggests an immediate housing plan. ~ 

There are, of course, serious political ar 
social objections to both. his suggestions, but | 
puts them forward as a means of wiping out 
scandal that takes the edge off our horror « 
the events recorded at the Eichmann trial. F 
advocates a campaign that would be, as he say 
‘ the most marvellous in the history of man’. 

Doucias BRowN 


Britain Revisited. By Tom Harrisson. 
Gollancz. 2555 uaaee - : 
When one looks back to the late thirties, ju 


before the war, one can remember the excit 


ment caused by Mass-Observation. To 


- Harrisson, Charles Madge and their team set 0 


to bridge ‘the dangerous gap . . . between t 
ordinary and rather non-vocal masses | 
Britain’ and the ‘highly specialized set - 
organs and organizations supposedly speakir 
for all through Parliament, Press, radio et 
Nowadays we never stop surveying ourselve 
what with market research, public opinion pol 
Bethnal Green’ and the rest of it, but in tho 
days it was something new. They used vario' 


methods of inquiry that are now common 


all such investigations: statistical summaries 


- the number of people who own motor-cars | 
vote in local and national elections, questions — 


clergymen about their congregations. 

But one method will always be associated wi 
their work and that is ‘ observation’ in the mo 
- precise sense: on July 15, 1960, ‘4 men we 
playing darts when obs. came in, Lots of co: 
versation about the game. These men exchan, 
remarks with most of the other non-playir 


‘people in the bar—13 men altogether, 5 of the 


under 25, 11 of these, including the dar 
plenty of room for them to sit down if th 
wanted to’, and so on. This bird-watchir 
technique—and Tom Harrisson, himself a bir 
watcher in boyhood, notes the value of a train 
recording eye—has its limitations. How much | 
interest can one really see? Hearing is mo 
significant, and it is with Mass-Observation th 
we associate -those revealing reports of casu 
conversation which nowadays enliven pas fiel 
studies. 
All this started over twenty years ago; and 

1960 Harrisson dragged himself away from h 
‘ civilized Dyaks of Borneo’ to revisit the scen 
of his early endeavours: Bolton (Worktowr 
Blackpool and the cow’s head at Westhaughto 
Many of the original team, now famous figure 
went with him. A note of nostalgia is. t 
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; David Talbot Rice DLitt 
elton 2 of <i 546 op ai. 18s. net. An adventure inevery way 93 pp.17 plates.12s.6d.net. Thisis 
t‘Agiganticpieceof  —«|_ deserving of success... will stimulate the general aspecial, hardbound edition of 
‘with the perceptionand —-|_interestand broaden the mind of the youthful reader.’ the great 1958 Edinburgh Festival 
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A Nyasaland Rising, 1915, | = She PH sicsof ne ss . 
Independent African — Vibrationsand Waves Lettersfrom Goethe 


| G.Sheppersonand T.Price ~T Norman Feather FRS Herzfeldand Sym - 
: - boop pp.25 plates.sos.net.Itismy careful weit Professor Feather’s new volume devoted to the 600 pp.14 plates.42s. it ‘The choice of a. 
nent that this is one of the greatest | formulation andelaboration of the classical concept letters is brilliant. The whole has something of * 
Oeiclses Alsen: opts | of waves,will be eagerly awaited by the many the texture ofa symphony .. destined to become oa 
| aaa Ds admirers of Mass Length @” Time. Autumn 1961 a constant companion. ( The Times) a 
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450 pp.6 plates.63s.net.A study of aK: 230 pp.26 figs.35s.net. A nice | 350pp.g plates.sos.net.A history a 
Western-Islamicrelations from 1100 to 1350 AD- + account of standard theory quite of 1gthc.Scotland’s failure to reconcile the demands e 
ae. _ ‘Undoubtedly a highly significant study which deserves | clearandexplicit.. .Itis going of the Industrial Revolution to the educational : . 
“pape BS prabeorentl cose Q.) went tobeextremely disper nlacopleal Magazine) values of the Presbyterian inberitance. Sal 
Bre iadand! History "ios The Evolution of the Primates Moralein i 
inEarlyBritain ——'| _Antecedentsof Man | The Civil Service : 
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_ onthehistory of the British language <a | “Logical and masterly objectivity. The style of | Astudy of the Desk Workerin the Civil Service - oa 
the Norman eensic. i presentationis Huxleyaninitsclarity...an and of the validity of accepted indices — . ott 
indispensable adjunct. ( Journal of Anatomy) of morale,such as Sick Leave.( July) ‘a 
Eilichesy | Comparative Anatomy of the Introduction Ai 
eon | ae ae 
Sad thataloey | Primates. | tothe Qur'an | ; 
Rudolph Bultmann | W.C.OsmanHillMD Richard Bell ae 
160 pp.15s.net. These GiffordLecturesof == 4 Vols.bavebeen published. 200 pp.21s.net. This isan invaluable aie 


. - one oft the greatest Protestant theologians . |S With Vol.s,ready shortly, Dr Hill, Prosector to introduction to the sacred book of the 
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“SHINING 
WORD 


“The Word shines and is trans- 
lucent . . . because there is in 
it a spiritual and celestial sense 
‘in every detail.”—Swedenborg. 


READ 
Emanuel Swedenborg’s 


DOCTRINE OF THE 
SACRED SCRIPTURE 
(or THE WORD) 


Cloth. 133 pp. 
Price 2s. 6d., post 6d. 


as Order from 
g SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
a ey _ (Dept. D) 
: " 20 Bloomsbury Way, London, 
4 -W.C.1, 


Catalogue of publications free on request 


; “ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 
| CONTEMPORARY YUGOSLAV 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
TATE GALLERY 
“ Last davs-Closes. MAY 28 
Thur. 10-8; Fri., Sat. 10-6; Sun. 2-6 ~ 
Admission 2/6 


ERNST BARLACH 1870-1938: 
| -  §culpture and Drawings 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James's Square, S.W.1 


TILL JUNE 3 ; 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; Tue., Thur. 10-8 


Admission 1/6 


Weather & Climate 


Everybody is interested in the weather. 
In fact, it seems to be the preoccupation 
of the English. But what determines it, 
and how can we foretell what it will be 
like? 

As an introduction to a recent BBC 
Network Three series (to be repeated), 
Sir Graham Sutton, Director-General of 
the Meteorological Office, has.writtenan 
illustrated booklet, Weather & Climate. 
In it, he explains in simple terms the 
physical processes controlling weather 
and climate and the problems 


of forecasting. As. 6d. 


Hl] 40 pages. Order it through your newsagent or 
9] bookseller, or send crossed p.o. for 4s. 6d. direct 
to BBC Publications deal 35 Marylebone 
| High Street, London, 


FOR THE | 
“WISE 
INVESTOR 
_ASSETS 

£27,000,000 


RESERVES 
_ £1,256,000 


Semel BRADFORD PERMANENT [eokaa 


Free ASSOCIATION 
from = BUILDING SOCIETY 


Al-43 SUNBRIDGE ROAD, BRADFORD, rE 


Tel.: Bradford 25144 (5 vcs] 


London Office: 6 MADDOX ST., W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 8538 


or any of the Society’s Branch Offices or Agencies throughout the country. 


Edinburgh’s Child 
ELEANOR F. SILLAR » na 


Ina book remarkable for its evocation 
of the sights, sounds, customs and 
way of life of a bygone age Mrs. Sillar, 

now over go, recalls her childhood 
and youth in the Edinburgh of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 


Price 16s net 


BEFORE IT’S | 
TOO: LATWSs. = eae 


Byron — | 3 
BA Critical Study 


ANDREW RUTHERFORD ; 


. . find out whether you too can secure £10,000 
in capital and income benefits for dependants in 
return for an annual premium equivalent to a 


shilling or two per day, according to age. For 
In this new and important study 
Andrew Rutherford has concentrated 
on Byron’s works, giving only such 
biographical material as seems directly 
useful to the critic. Price 25s net 


instance, at age 25 next birthday, the normal 
annual premium represents an outlay of less than . 
Is. 4d. per day. 

Particulars, example and rates are included 


- in the booklet “Family Protection Scheme” 
othe Nature of 
Arms 


- Lt.-Col. R. GAYRE 


which can be obtained on request, without 
obligation, from 


\ 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


Bat iry é LAw 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


An exposition of the law of arms, the 
right-to arms, how the use of arms 
came into being, and the attitude in 
the past to arms in various realms and 
republics. 10 colour plates. 

Price 35s net 


20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: CHAncery 6844 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM ~~ ¢ 4 


~ 


os 
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Poems in- | 
Scots and English | 


~ WILLIAM SOUTAR 


1 Us! C@O@ 


tape -records 
are tomorrow’s records _ 


TODAY! 


If you are interested in the widest dynamic range and 
-the original sound (100% static free) then SAGA 
TAPE-RECORDS are your preferred record. 


Send now for a free © ‘G) = 


tape-record catalogue to: 


H. JONES 
sats SAGA SOUND 127 KENSAL ROAD, LONDON w.10 


Price 10s 6d net 


tte: to go Lach see oles I seule’ 't go ae 

as vag lived in Rome, The Jesu may go crucify 
nation concerns f and all such (if yea will pe ee) bloody 

ne = places. F 

ike Ben even they are much rarer than one. - would 


HILARY Stace” 


aa N. C.. Hunt. Oxford. 30s, 


“The theme of this book is Sir Robert Walpole’s 
handling of the applications made to him in the 
_ seventeen-thirties by the Dissenters and the 
~ Quakers for relief from their legal disabilities. 
: _ These applications placed him in a difficult 
_ position. As a contemporary put it, if he com- 
- plied with them he would lose the churchmen; 
_ if he did not, he would lose the non-conformists. 
In these circumstances, his policy was to play 
for time, which he did with success ull 1736, 


e and this is no excep 
> ring about it and in 
given | oe 


W. J. H. SenOr Te 


Soeteeom, anaes it was defeated, Walpole speak- 
ing against it. Having thus done his bit for the 
church, he felt able to withdraw his objections 

to a Quakers’ bill, which was passed by the 

_ House of Commons, only to be lost in the Lords. 

_ From a factual point of view, Mr. Hunt has 
made a useful contribution to our knowledge 
of these transactions. But it is unfortunate that 
he appears to have missed the Egmont Diary, 
which contains much background information. 
And in general he is too much inclined to know 
better than his authorities. 
- RoMNEY SEDGWICK 


ccura re. Thar jis not Me Gettmann’s 
t: his source is the Wells Archives of the 
Jniversity of Illinois, and naturally these con- 
s rather of letters to Wells than from him. 
he has. done his sensible best to restore the 
ance by including letters of Wells to other 
rrespondents upon the subject of Gissing, and, 
n appendices, Wells’s critical notices of the — 
other novelist’s work. 
4 issing’s is a text-book example of the hidden 
to fail. Apart from wealth and birth, he was 
born to every advantage of body and mind; but — 
or depressive temperament and the wrong sort 
of integrity (both artistic and otherwise) spoiled 
_ His wrong-headed. determination to become 
English Balzac consumed two million words 
d the best years of his phthisic life. Sensitive - 
and interesting as the best passages in such — 
els ; | New Grub Street or The Whirlpool — 


the Ricenbot life By T. A. Goudge. 
Allen and Unwin. 30s. 


When an author who is not a professional bio- 
logist writes on evolution, he gives hostages to 
fortune for two reasons. First, he is dependent 
on what he has read, by the advice of his friends 
or by chance. Secondly, he is deprived of the 
experience of research in a laboratory which 
endows scientists with an additional sense, for 

much of their comprehension is in the fingers 

v ard ike cad, in The P rivtate P apers of H. enry of their hands. At the same time, when a philo- 
ecroft and By the Ionian Sea, that he ap-  sopher turns to scientific problems, he performs a 
ches his proper | métier, — valuable service to scientists, for their writings, 
ells, 7 nine miei younarr, was, as we ey are partly responsible if the philosopher gets 
qui - things wrong. For all these reasons, a philoso- 

_ pher-author and his scientist-readers are for- 
_ tunate when the book is as valuable as The 


ing eee < oa Ascent of Life by Dr. T. A. Goudge, Professor 
“ Joined the swells, : ~ of Philosophy in the University of Toronto. He 
/Gissing ; _ knows that the units that undergo evolution are. 


ie Was missing : ; not individuals, nor pairs, but populations 
ch for both that these different in which heritable variations due to mutations 
fortunes should have struck constitute a gene-pool on which natural selec- 
and | oyal friendship and maintained — tion acts. He realizes that while genes are 
ht years of Gissing’s life. discrete particles, selection acting on a gene- 
| literary records of that complex can produce gradual change. He sees 
intrinsic interest, Gissing — gehat oF is no evidence to support theories 


ects’ as Br diadeceaia® He appreciates that: 
to deviate into a adaptation need not be perfect, that minimal 
‘ ins during _ adaptation does not inevitably destroy the 
} * chances of survival of every organism - that 


— Sex 


ae het iat | Sy 7 . - 


7 ae ee 


‘ 


the autho Beachisions are ‘at varian 
the results of experimental researches 
he appears to have missed. For in 
the statements that the Darwinian expinge 
of the origin of adaptations ‘ 
any experimental work’ and ‘ cannot be checked — 
by reference to exact observations, demonstrating — 
how natural selection functions in nature’ 


genes in nature, to identify the selective agents, 
and to calculate the expectation of life of 


different types in different environments. The — 
origin of adaptations is evolution in progress, 


and in these cases of evolution that have taken 


place under observation during the past hundred 


years, he was also able to measure its speed. 
Polymorphism is a subject of great import- 

ance, not only because of its bearing on future 

research but of its practical application, for the 


different blood-groups in man are found to vary 


is not based on e 


,and — e 
that such demonstration ‘ yields only probable ‘ee 
knowledge’, are directly contradicted on every 
point by the experiments of H. B. D. Kettlewell. 
He was able to show conclusively in moths that — 

adaptations résult from the selection of mutant 


Se 


in their correlation with certain diseases. But 


the author’s definition that ‘a species is poly- 
morphic when in the same region there are 
several different types breeding together, their 
differences being genetically determined’, is in- 


correct. It misses the essential condition, stressed | 


by E. B. Ford, that the different types are main- 
tained in relative proportions by selection, not 
by mutation. With regard to the relative im- 


portance of mutation and selection in deter- 


mining the speed and direction of evolution, no 
mention is made of the fundamental demonstra- 
tion by Sir Ronald Fisher that at the rates at 
which mutation occurs, selection is so much 
more powerful that a mutation cannot spread in 


a population against the faintest adverse selec- 
As most genes are subject to adverse 


tion. 
selection when they first mutate, any theory that 


tries to endow mutations with a directional effect 


to explain evolution breaks down at the start, 
The supposed effects of use and disuse, fulfil- 
ment of needs, adaptation to environment, 
inherited ‘memory’ or ‘inner urges’, involve 
a cause ‘which demonstrably would not work 
even if it were known to exist’. Natural selec- 
tion is the only mechanism that avoids this 
obstacle because it is opportunistic, ; 
Finally, there is.a point relating to the defini- 
tion of selection. 
distinction between ‘ Darwinian’ selection for 
survival and ‘differential reproduction’ which he 
regards as ‘non-Darwinian’. But Darwin never 
forgot that a high rate of production is the 
effective element in selection, both natural and 
sexual, and he expressed this quite clearly in the 
Origin of Species (World’s Classics edition page 
88): ‘the best adapted individuals ,. . will tend 
to propagate their kind in larger numbers than 
the less well adapted’. All selection is ‘ Darwin- 
jan’. It is now known from the researches of D. 
Lack that reproductive rates are themselves -the 


The author tries to make a 


result of selection, and selection favours those — 


individuals that reproduce not at the maximum 
but at the optimum rate, for this will result in 
the maximum number of offspring surviving to 
the age when they can aireproduce. 

GAVIN DE BEER 
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FHE- LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
A Good Week 


‘ BLESSED IS THE MAN who expects nothing, for 
he shall never be disappointed’. I counted my- 
self doubly blessed last week. Expecting, from a 
study of Radio Times, very little, I enjoyed a 
better-than-average week’s viewing. 

There were disappointments. © Wednesday’s 
‘Eye on Research’, which promised to be of 
more than usual interest because more immedi- 
ately related to urgent current problems, had to 
give way to the inevitable 
football—as if that over- 
rated game and its tem- 
peramental performers 
had not had more than 
their fair share of screen 
time in the past nine 
months. And Monday 
night’s electricity failure 
prevented many of us 
from seeing Patrick 
Moore’s ‘ Sky at Night’ 
about Venus. 

Thank heavens nothing 
went wrong with the 
national grid or the pro- 
gramme planners’ sense 
of values on Friday even- 
ing, so that we were able 
to see a natural history 
film, pushed out last 
month by Major Gagarin, 
from which we expected 
much—and got it. ‘A 
Woodwasp and its Insect 
Enemies’ (May 19) in the 
Sook” series; is .a) re- 
markable film by any 
standards. That it was made in less than a year 
by two Oxford scientists, G. H. Thompson and 
E. R. Skinner, with no experience of film- 
making must have alarmed the professional 
micro-photographers. In its close-ups of what 
goes on in tiny tunnels of alder wood, it is 
comparable with the work of Heinz Sielmann. 

There were vividly clear sequences showing 
how the woodwasp’s eggs, laid beneath the bark 
of the dead or dying alder, or, later, the grubs 


James Mossman interviewing Chief Luthuli in ‘ Panorama’ 


‘The Case of the Eilean Mor Light’: 


are used by four other insects as hosts for their 
progeny. The sequences were also, in the original 
sense, awful, as demonstrations of parasitism 
usually are. How many thousands of years of 
trial and error were necessary before those four 
quite distinct procedures were evolved and 
became instinctive? 

If the pictures of parasitism in action were 
both fascinating and disturbing to contemplate, 
those of faith-healing by mass-production 
methods that we saw in ‘ The Power of Faith’ 
(May 19) were more so. Of the full implications 
of this kind of faith, which can seemingly cure 
some disabilities, though probably only those 


that have a psychological cause, I am still ignor- 
ant, despite the Consultant Psychiatrist’s efforts 
at elucidation. This was, for me, one of his 
least successful performances and the reason was 
obvious. Recognizing the power of suggestion 
over the minds of those who wish to believe, he 
yet found it hard to sympathize with the men- 
tality that accepts the possibility of faith-healing 
and still more with those who exploit the gulli- 
bility of the believers. I had the impression that 
he would have liked to come 
z out strongly against the whole 
[= gq mumbo-jumbo, instead of fairly 
Soke, | giving both sides of the argu- 

= ment. 

So, undoubtedly, would 
James Mossman in his report 
from South Africa a fortnight 
before secession (‘ Panorama’, 
May 15). In his talks with the 
citizens of Durban he did his 
best to remain the impartial 
observer of events and attitudes, 
It was to his credit that he 
failed. Partiality was Nig 
breaking in. 

The pictures from Guildford 
Cathedral of the service of con- 
secration (May 17) had that 
soft clarity you get in settings 
with stone as background. Even 
the newly hewn stone and the 


the lighthouse, in the Atlantic off the Hebridean coast 


“A Woodwasp and its Insect Enemies’ in the serie: 
‘Look ’: a female alder woodwasp begifning to dril 
her eggshaft through the bark 


concrete seemed to impart a sense of serenity 
one had imagined came only from great age 
The close-up shots of the hands of Bishop 
Queen, and Archbishop as they successively 
signed the sentence of consecration, were lik 
looking at a detail of ¢ 
large painting through 
magnifying glass—an ex- 
tremely effective touch. 

If the new ‘Court of 
Mystery’ series at 5.3( 
on Thursdays is intended 
for children, and if the 
succeeding programme; 
are anything like the first 
(‘ The Case of the Eilear 
Mor Light’), someone 
has blundered. To per- 
petuate, even in the cause 
of entertainment, suck 
silly notions as persons 
coming back from _ the 
dead to give evidence, and 
ghostly footsteps and 
voices, and to offer as a 
solution to the problem 
of three vanished light- 
keepers the suggestion 
that ‘Perhaps they all 
went mad and slaughtered 
each other ’—and all this. 
mind you, in an otherwise 
serious treatment of 4a 
mystery—is to revert to the standards of Grimm 
and Andersen, Shame on you, Messrs. Tony 
Arnold and John Wiles! 

Shame on me, too, for niggling reservations 
about the merits of the Peter Ustinov pro- 
gramme when it was first shown at the end of 
March, I found a second viewing (‘Peter 
Ustinov in Conversation after Supper ’, May 16) 
more enjoyable than the first because, knowing 
what was coming, my attention was not dis- 
tracted by the artificiality of the after-supper 
setting. 

In ‘ Spy-catcher’? (May 16) Colonel Oreste 
Pinto at last left his desk and went out and did 
some active detecting quite in the Maigret 
manner. And very entertaining he was. What 
a week! 

PETER PouND 


DRAMA 


Theatrical Pessimism 


JEAN ANOUILH has been accused of hatred of life, 
This isa large charge, but for all its sweeping 
assertion it is difficult to refute when the corpus 
of his work is considered, From Antigone to 
L’ Alouette, from La Valse des Toréadors to 
Colombe (both piéces roses), the glance at life 
has. been pained, the assessment disillusioned, 
the smile grimmer than a headmaster’s when he 
has caught a delinquent from whom, in any 


case, he in feared the worst, 


dip 
oye 
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The only difference is that the playwright does 
t attempt to rectify error with the big stick. 

Can, of course, suggest that Anouilh’s view 
the universe is so bitter that he is aware that 
amount of correction can right matters if 
cancerous growth of self-seeking opportun- 
is as widespread as he insists it is. To some 
mt the power with which he propounds his 
ensures its acceptance, since such per- 
ive proselytizing gathers its own adherents. 
For, although this view is absurdly one-sided 
often presented with stridently cheap effects, 
he sheer dramatic expertize of the playwright 
gains and holds the admiration whatever one 
privately feels for his philosophy. This sure 
h is instinct in even the least successful of 
is plays. Time Remembered is a trifle, and 
more rosy than most, though even here acid 
Secs a disturbing reflection to accompany the 
main theme. But as a vehicle for a bravura per- 
formance by an actress, with a part for an 
ngénue to shine in, and with spots for character 
ictors to excel in delicately lively sketches, Time 
Remembered (May 15) is the work of a drama- 
ist born. And when the principal part of the 
Duchess of Pont-au-Bronc is played by Edith 
Evans one is excused if one tends to place the 
lay on a higher level than it really deserves. 
Bither way, Dame Edith’s eccentric aristocrat, 
n the full flight of some richly absurd fancy, 
S a creature at once so fascinating and so 
sredible that I surrendered with an easy con- 
ience. I could not—inevitably, I suppose— 
ielp comparing this performance, carried with 
strong idiosyncratic wing-beats, like the bird the 
duchess brings to earth at the play’s close, with 
Margaret Rutherford’s at the Lyric Theatre, 
Fammersmith, production of a few years ago. 

To Miss Rutherford the duchess was a dotty 
Md aristo of the serfs-are-only-children-and- 
nust-be-jollied-along variety. Nothing sinister 
nm the shrubbery for her; her eccentricity would 
end towards suspecting spies to be lurking in 
he chandeliers. At the time this seemed right. 
fo Dame Edith, on the other hand, life has 
een god-ordained into two classes—the people 
herself and her kind) and those who minister 
© their needs. The latter could be hired and 
ired, transplanted and manipulated, and, above 
ill, be discussed in their presence as though they 
imply did not exist until commanded to. You 
ceived the impression that her duchess’s life 
lad been dedicated to growing old gracefully 
ind with spirit. She expressed herself with all 
he exuberant richness of a Fabergé jewel seen 
n close-up. 

Still, even in so tenuous a comedy as Time 
Remembered, Anouilh’s harsh appreciation of 


‘olf’s Clothing, with (left to right) Elspet Gray and Brian Rix 
3 S ly and Julian Calvert, and Jan Holden and Brian Reece as 


A. 


Janet and Andrew Spicer 


THE LISTENER 


worldly values finds expression. 
Television is not the ideal 
medium for presenting this parti- 
cular type of theatrical pessim- 
ism, though I would emphasize 
that Michael Elliott’s production 
was finely done. And this even 
though it appeared to me to be 
geared to- by-pass, or at least 
gloss over, the rockier passages 
where the playwright allows his 
feeling to emerge. If this. was a 
fault, the result made the calcu- 
lated risk well worth it, for 
besides Dame Edith’s superb 
swooping albatross of a duchess, 
the production was graced by 
Max Adrian as the head-waiter 
and Topsy Jane as Amanda. 
Although Miss Jane’s manner- 
isms inclined overtly to those of 
the nineteen-sixties—one places 
the play instinctively in Edward’s 


decade—she all the same had the right con- 
trasting and earthy practicality to set the Pont- 
au-Bronc family in its place. A splendid even- 
ing’s viewing, already ensured of a place in the 
memory. 

Unlike the stock market last week, Eric Sykes 
most definitely showed an upward trend. Sykes 
and a Surprise (May 19), at least 
in the first part of the Account, 
with the vintage Bentley freshly 
arrived in the living room on the 
very evening Sykes was enter- 
taining his boss to dinner, was 
bright, entertaining, and effort- 
lessly amusing. If it ended on a 
duller note, it was only a com- 
parative one. At least the balance 
of outraged social indignation, 
missing from earlier shows, was 
restored; even so it required the 
combined~ forces of  Wallas 
Eaton’s agent provocateur of a 
policeman, David Horne’s testy 
boss, and Patrick Cargill’s tofty- 
lofty vintage Bentley owner. 

The Whitsun holiday Sunday 
was celebrated with another 
B.B.C. / Whitehall - Rix farce. 
These farces have always been of 
uneven quality. Wolf's Clothing 
by Kenneth Horne was the best 
I have reviewed to date, and per- 
haps proved the value of works 


Two scenes from Jean Anouilh’s Time Remembered: 

above, with Max Adrian (left) as Ferdinand, Barry 

Jones as Lord Hector, and Dame Edith Evans as 

the Duchess of Pont-au-Bronc; /eft, with Topsy 

Jane as Amanda and James Maxwell as Prince 
Albert Troubiscoi 


written for the stage. The lines were wittier, the 
situations more amusing and less basic and; with 
fewer comings and goings through secret doors, 
there was more room for acting. This was seized 
on by the whole of a strong farcical company 
which ranged from Robertson Hare to Brian 
Reece. No one in this company was better than 
Brian Rix himself, who was probably pretty 
glad to get. away from the gormless north- 
country folk he usually lands himself with. He 
proved a gratifyingly capable hand at. this 
superior brand of farce, as did Elspet Gray, 
wide-eyed but by no means dumb. Easy and 
enjoyable and never more so than on a dull 
and chilly Whitsun, 
ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Shop Window 


THE OTHER EVENING I was grumbling away 
again about the inadequacy of recognition and 
informed comment given to radio drama even 
by those sections of the press which have taken 
over culture and will proudly devote yards of 
space to half-baked generalizations about com- 
munication. My victims were certain good dons 
who live in the world as well as in their envied 
enclosure. It was not their fault, but they 
granted that it must be depressing for pioneering 
writers and producers that their best work could 
expect less than one-twentieth of the notice 
given to the worst West End first night in any 
week. 

They praised the producers, saying that the 
neglect possibly rose from the fact that radio 
drama has to belong to theatre and literature 
rather than to show business. And they won- 
dered questioningly about financial reward. Dons 
often make what they regard as easy money from 
radio talking on their own specialities or dis- 
cussing high matters off the cuff. 

There is mighty little easy money in the 
writing of radio plays though the rates are 
somewhat wrapped in mystery. Much depends 
on which service and at what time the play is 
put on. If your work begins at the right level 
and time, its chance of profitable repeats is 
much greater. And in mitigation it can be 
pleaded that radio sometimes serves as a shop 
window for theatre and television. But it is a 
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pas. say eraeatet who can live for three aon 
on the returns from a full-length play specially — 
written for radio, And original imaginative 


work of this sort is what radio needs to stay 
alive. 

_ A Very Great Man Indeed written by Henry 
cred and produced by Douglas Cleverdon (May 
17, Third) first arrived in 1953, was recognized 
as *worthy of the repertory and has grown into 
‘four long scripts and three side-pieces’. The 
newly revised production of the first fit fully 
justified early confidence and one hopes Mr. 
Reed has done well out of it. But it struck me 
that since 1953 the number of memorable and 
established plays specifically for radio by writers 


of the quality of Mr. Reed is not as great as 


an enthusiast would wish to boast. Could it have 
to do with money? Might not those administra- 
tors do some agonizing rethinking, worrying 
about originality, quality, and the medium more 


than about length or listening figures? Oh very | 


well, it was only a suggestion. 

Mr. Reed’s play was a cruel and frivolous 
parody of the biographical literary industry 
which flourishes while better writing fights its 
familiar losing battle. It is as good as Cakes and 
Ale or the less considered work of Waugh. Some 
deadly research student will one day be con- 
-yinced that the novelists Shewin and Powers 


’ and the composeress Hilda Tablet were masked 


historical figures and he will; of course, be quite 
wrong. They are nevertheless impossible proba- 
bilities and have got out of hand like other 
caricature characters. The dialogue, seemingly 
innocent and simple, was rich in fat for a splen- 
did cast. And the sharpest and most poisoned 
comment came between the lines. 

Gogol’s Dead Souls is a permanently satisfy- 
ing comment on the Russia of its time which 
has relevance to the Russia of today’s news- 
papers, and also to corrupt and bureaucracy- 


ridden provincial societies in Britain or any 


other country at any time. The dramatization 


by Adamov (Third, May 16) kept the desperate _ 


gaiety of the original and tidied the ending 
tolerably. But it was not as clear or quick 
moving as one would have wished. The Russian 


double names, useful for atmosphere, puzzle a 


listener when the plot thickens as often as this 


one does, and most of the characters are engaged 
for so much of the time in double talk. Even. 


with the aid of a narrating author and a memory 
of the book I got lost several times. 
That delinquent youth may be cured of de- 


linquency by unpatronizing kindness and find 


self-respect through learning a trade is a propo- 
sition not to*be denied. It was turned into a 


- respectable little play by G. C. Brown in Taken 


on Tick (Home, May 18). I was mildly ashamed 
of being impatient with the improving intention 
but thought it was right that the suspicious 
policeman should begin as an unsympathetic 
character, and sad that he should turn under- 
standing at the end. 

Hoist North Cone (Home, May 20) was little 
more than a neat short story. But sailormen who 
happen to be familiar enough with the first 
Book of Kings to use it as a code to frus- 


trate the knavish tricks of baddies are rare birds, © 
and as such to be welcomed to the aviary of: 


the air. Ae 
Ena FREDERICK LAws 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


ENTERTAINMENT that does not 
vitalize. and broaden the mind is 
ultimately worthless, not only 
socially but aesthetically. So said The Times 
the other day, in an article (one need hardly 
add) on television. The observation must also 


asazs. 


_ be applied to sound broadcasting; and there was © 
_ no doubt that our minds were broadened, our 


Vitalizing and Broadening 


es ana last week. 


is that the English world has ill-treated them 


during their lives and fostered them after their — 


deaths. They have in general been trampled 
aside into the bye paths of life and seen the 
festerings of Society. They have not been treated 
like the Raphaels of Italy’. So Keats wrote in 
1819; and the ironic truth remains with us. In 
“An Artist in Our Time’ (Home Service, May 
16), Bryan Robertson discussed the position of 
the young modern artist; and if he could not 


‘argue the fruitfulness of neglect, he could cer- 
tainly emphasize that the English artist today 
is given far from royal treatment. This talk was . 


unusually satisfying; for Mr. Robertson, like an 
expert pugilist, made every point in the one 
round accorded him. He deplored the tepid and 
genteel mental climate of English society, the 
inadequate patronage of modern art in this 
country by the Arts and British Councils, the 
subtle pressure of certain art dealers, the emas- 
culation of creative powers by the teaching that 
so many artists find financially essential. And 
Mr. Robertson (who is the Director of the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery) spoke not only with 
thought and insight but with feeling: here was 
a live broadcast, straight from the heart. Per- 
haps, one day, he will come back to the micro- 
phone with an artist, a dealer, and a representa- 
tive of each of the Councils he mentioned, and 
we shall hear them fight out the question, I ‘hope 
we shall; for we can only improve the climate 
for creative work when we realize how philistine 
we sometimes are. 


Two other talks with a certain élan took us. 


back to the art of the past. In ‘William de 
Morgan and Others’ (Third Programme, May 
12), Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling presented some 
vivid, personal, alert recollections of the Pre- 
Raphaelites; her pleasant spontaneity made one 
wish she had talked for longer. In ‘ I Remember’ 
(Home Service, May 14) Harold Scott gave us 
some bright theatrical vignettes: the young Elsa 
Lanchester draped in scarlet hand-woven 
clothes, and Ellen Terry, almost blind with age, 
but still beautiful, reading her part from six- 
inch lettering on a scroll. The talk was entirely 


- unprompted (which is unusual for this series), 


and punctuated by songs from intimate revue; 
it added up to a pleasant enough half-hour. 

‘Law in Action’ (Third Programme, May 17) 
could hardly be said to vitalize the listener; nor 
did it appreciably broaden the mind. Mr. Guest 
brought out some interesting legal points about 
trade names, some knotty problems about Span- 
ish champagne and Whitstable oysters that 
would have inspired Gilbert with an attractive 
libretto. No doubt, like a good many other talks, 
this one would make pleasant reading, but as a 
talk it was not all it might have been, It was 
a carefully written script elocuted at the micro- 
phone. 


We had a very different feeling from ‘The 


Spin of the Wheel’ (Home Service, May 16). 
Some time ago we had an inquiry into the 
motor-cycle speedsters; here was the companion 
programme on the equally hair-raising art of 
Grand Prix driving. What makes the racing 
driver tick? Financial profit, aggressive instinct, 
competitive feeling, the death-wish, the need 
for exhilaration: it seems that we find them 
all to a greater or lesser degree. Grand Prix 
drivers are, of course, more responsible than 
the fanatics who burn it up on the by-pass; 


there is art, not merely energy and frustration, 


in their speed. Yet ‘The Spin of the Wheel’, 


like its predecessor, was an alarming programme 4 


about people who, in some ways, had failed to 
grow up: who had a quite extraordinary sense 


of values. They showed remarkable indifference 


to the physical injury which, sooner or later 


‘One of the great reasons that the English ; 
have produced the finest writers in the world 


rab by the | most significant E 


Renee which es all fas senuinc) aa 
spin of the wheel was, in fact, all that seem 


_to matter to them. This was a living page fro 


the psychologist’s notebook; it certainly pc 

sessed its social worth, and vitalized al 

broadened the listener’s mind. =~ 
JOANNA. RICHARDSON 


Two Oper 


Seite the B.B.C. Chorus and B.B. 
‘Chal Society, Chorus-Master Les 
Woodgate . It is sad to refle 
‘that these words, so familiar to millions of h 
teners to the B. B. C.’s music programmes over 


- period of nearly thirty years, were heard on t 


air last week for the last time in the lifetime 
this accomplished and dedicated musici: 
whose name was a household word in “quires ar 


_ places where they sing’. The death of Les! 


Woodgate will be mourned not only by his cc 
leagues in the B.B.C. but by musicians ever 
where. and, above all, by those who knew hi 
personally and looked upon him as a friend. 
The two operas broadcast last week cou 
hardly have been more utterly dissimilar. Fro 
Handel to Janacek is already a far cry, but tl 
gulf that lies between Rinaldo on the one har 
(Third Programme, May 20) and Mr. Brouéeh 
Excursions on the other (Third, May 15) is | 
great that they seem to belong to differe: 
worlds. As, indeed, they do; not only as regar 
their subject-matter (the connexion between tl 
wars of the Crusades and improbable adventur 
on the moon dreamed up by a twentieth-centu: 
middle-class Czech gentleman being of tl 
slightest), but above all in everything that has» 
do with the form, style, and musical langua: 
of their respective composers, Yet, on reflectio 
there are two things they could be said to ha 
in common—fantasy pure and simple, and ; 
apparent acceptance of the wildest improbabil 
ties. Thus the youthful Handel was quite | 
ready to compose the elegant and sophisticat 
music of Rinaldo to illustrate a nonsensical ta 
in which the supernatural is inextricably mixe 
up with the actions and emotions of ordinai 
human beings as was the aging Janacek to sati 
ize, in his own highly personal twentietl 
century idiom, the goings-on of his preposterot 
Mr. Brouéek, even to the extent of accompany 
ing him in his dream-journey to the Moon. 
’ The production by the Handel Opera Socie 
at Sadler’s Wells of Rinaldo was in itself 
historical event, in so far as this was tl 
first time the opera had been publicly pe 
formed in London since the composer’s deat 
so that the B.B.C.’s decision to broadcast 
‘was most welcome. It contains some beautif 
music, including such well-known arias: ‘as “iCal 
sposa’ and ‘Lascia ch’io pianga’, and tt 
delightful bird-music that introduces the secon 
scene of Act II in which Handel seems to fort 
‘shadow some of the happier inspirations of th: 
illustrious present-day bird-fancier, Ollivi 
Messiaen. It also contains much that is mere 
musical rhetoric, and the endless da capos an 
conventional recitatives are apt to become wear 
some after a time. Helen Watts as Rinaldo san 
consistently well; Jennifer Vyvyan sounde 
most impressive as Armida the Sorceress an 
accomplished her bravura airs with great bri 
liance, while Elsie Morison made the most « 
the rather colourless part of Almirena, althoug 
her intonation was not always perfect. Pet 
Glossop as the Pagan King and Rowland Jon 


_as Goffredo, the Christian General, were both i 


good voice. The Philomusica of London Orche: 
tra was conducted by Charles Farncombe, _ 
It was an Coons idea to publish — 


Sir Howard Walter Florey, Australia 


Richard Pittioni, Austria 

José Agostinho, Azores 

M. H. Stijns, Belgium 

J. Lewis Robinson, Canada 

M. J. Tissainayagam, Ceylon 
Tulio P. Pizzi, Chile 
Kuo-Chiin Chao, China 
Porphyrios Dikaios, Cyprus 
Till Gottheiner, Czechoslovakia 
Niels Bohr, Denmark 

R. A. Butler, England 

Valiné Kaukonen, Finland 
Iréne Joliot-Curie, France 

W. Miiller-Freienfels, Germany 
E. Aquaah-Harrison, Ghana 

C. A. Trypanis, Greece 


Béla Borsoa, Hungary 
Thorkel Johannesson, Iceland 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, India 
E. S. Atiyah, Iraq 
David Greene, Ireland 
Chaim Rabin, Israel 
Libero Lenti, Italy 
Jiro Harada, Japan 
Y. Kang, Korea 
Albert Ganado, Malta 
M. S. Vallarta, Mexico 
J. T. G. O. Overbeek, Netherlands 
G. G. F. Simkin, New Zealand 
K. Onwuka Dike, Nigeria 
H. U. Sverdrup, Norway 
K. S. Ahmad, Pakistan 


Friends of yours? 


Certainly! replies William Smellie, 
Editor of the first edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in 1768. 


Who are they? asks Andrew Bell, 
the man who published that first edition. 


Smellie: Just a few of the 7,000 ' 
citizens of the world from 72 countries 
who write Britannica today. 

Bell: 7,000? Why in our day you 
wrote most of it yourself. 

Smellie: Yes, but today Britannica is 

an international encyclopaedia— 

24 volumes, 38 million words, 
involving translations from many 
languages. What’s more, they 

have at least 1,000 new authors each 
year helping to revise at least 5 million 
words a year to keep Britannica as 

up to date as possible. 


Bell: What a job! And to think 
that we started all this. 


Smellie: Yes! But times have changed 
and we ought to learn more 
about Britannica. 


M. A. Mirkia, Persia 
E. Szwankowski, Poland 

A. J. da Costa Pimpao, Portugal 
M. R»Ramos, Puerto Rico | 
Grigore Ionescu, Rumania 

Sir David Milne, Scotland 

C. Van Riet Lowe, South Africa 
Salvador de Madariaga, Spain 
Manne Siegbahn, Sweden 
Heinrich Straumann, Switzerland 
Fahir Iz, Turkey 

John F. Kennedy, U.S.A. 

V. A. Kamensky, U.S.S.R. 
Ngo-Van-Phat, S. Vietnam 

Sir Ifor Williams, Wales 
Mirko Seper, Yugoslavia 


Bell: Everybody ought tolearn moreabout... 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
11 BELGRAVE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1. 


@® BRITANNICA 


Matta. 


You simply won’t need a slinky limousine 
(and all that goes with it) while you’re 
holidaying in Malta. You'll ride around 
in a quaint horse-drawn Karrozzin—it’s 
the thing to do. 

Malta is gay, charming, sincere. Malta i is 


a touch of Spain, of France, of Italy and © 


Morocco. Malta is five thousand years of 
living history and traditions, reflected in 
the Auberges of the Knights, the cathe- 
drals, the neolithic remains, the paintings, 
tapestries, sculptures. Malta is all this and 
unlimited sunshine too—300 guaranteed 
sunny days in the year. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN’S YOUNGEST RESORT 


p S Tf you've got to have your 
s se - ° 


limousine (and all that 
goes with it) you ll have it pretty soon 
now. For Malta’s growing, growing, 
growing to be the gayest holiday spot 
on the Mediterranean, 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT FOR DETAILS 
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EATING IN EIGHTY- FOUR 


by Podaliruse mame 


Our standard of living may well double in the next 
twenty-four years. Will our waistlines double with it? 


What, in other words, about food? Who, even in England, © 


would want two breakfasts or two dinners a caye We, of 


-course, ignore small. boys. 


Far from needing more food, most of us in fact need 
much less than we have now. We trip with a progressively 
less lissome tread from baker to butcher, from dairy to 


delicatessen; while those who have tripped too often, trudge, 


their last call being on the pharmacist for the latest slim- 


ming remedy. Aesthetics apart, obesity can be associated — 


with various diseases, including diabetes, high blood 
pressure, and arthritis; while medical students, seeking to 
memorize the typical lady with gall stones, still alliterate 
her as “ Fair, fat, and forty ”. 


Obesity is usually due to too much carbohydrate in the 
diet; but too much animal fat may lead to hardening of the 
arteries, and the higher one’s income the more animal fat 
one consumes, Protein is fairly safe at the moment, but it _ 


has been suspect, and may be again. Roughage is an un- 


_ interesting refuge, and one vitamin at any rate can be taken 


to excess. = 


What then, amid the generally doubled prosperity of 1984, 


is to happen to the food manufacturers and the farmers? 
—Paupers all, relatively speaking? And where will their 
oxtails go when we can all afford fillet steaks? There might 
be an oxtail glut in ’84, as recently there was one of eggs. 
There might be huge refrigerated oxtail stock piles: mini- 
sterial recipes for intriguing oxtail dishes; placarded injunc- 


tions to eat an oxtail a day. Injunction or no injunction, — 


some of us would still be settling for a fillet steak. That 
glut of eggs, after all, consisted of a mere 350 million 
surplus in a year, an election year at that: no more than 
six or seven modest omelettes per head. Nevertheless the 
eggs were not taken up in shell by the consumer. 


One solution, a iabenificeot one when food is the issue, 
would be to send some of our increased prosperity in the 
next quarter of a century to underdeveloped countries; or 


in plain words, to feed the hungry. We are eating too much | 


for good health; they too little. Charity and conscience 
aside, we should all gain from a partial switch. But there 
are other solutions for food in 1984, Readers may brood 
upon possibilities; for as the small boy said of the objet 
dart, this article has gone into separate parts. 


* * Cpt et 
We feel sure you'll agree, Podalirius, mises cutting our 
calories won't necessarily guarantee good health. We must | 
still have a correctly balanced proportion of vital nutrients 
each day. And that’s where Bemax is such a help. Bemax 
is pure stabilized wheat germ—the richest, natural vitamin- 


, protein-mineral supplement. Bemax provides so much good- — 
ness that is so often lacking in the average modern diet. 


Reduce your intake by all means, but remember to sprinkle 
Bemax liberally over your food for lasting good health. 
Bemax can be bought at chemists and stores everywhere. — 

THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS.—The third and 
fourth series of selected Podalirius articles are now available 
tn booklet form. Write to the address below for your Shi 
GpbieS. 
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Issued in the interésts of the nations health by 
Vitamins Limited (Dept. L.11.), aw Mall, London, W.6 
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Tf ath Sym- 
4 and Lennox Berkeley’s Concerto or two 
10s played by Cyril Smith and Phyllis Sellick} 
ome Service, May 19), Norman Carrell’s 
_ compilation of some of Bach’s self-borrowings 
(Third Programme, May 19), and the Thursday 
itation Concert (Third, May 18) in which 
the Aeolian and English String Quartets joined 


_ the unusual co: bination of fee * cline, 
_ Violas re three alos with a om gi 


eee aot Se ee del Piombo’ S por- 
of adolescents. come to mind when one 


y of his bearing so typical of the Venetian, 


, however, obliterate the promise of an 
ite capacity for compassion, ~ 
on these. personal impressions of the 


ees too, Giackses two essentially contra- 
ctory basic dispositions, 
jt becomes obvious that Nono is intent 


ted the processes of musical composition; 
ing rejected the shackles of convention 


a discipline, involving the pre-com- 
itional arrangement of musical elements, the 


1 of mathematical operations. 


eneration, aims at the “total serialization’ of- 


is musical universe. In Schénberg and his im- — 


1ediate school, elements other than melodic and. 
armonic are * free’: this was the field where 
he composer could exercise his spontaneous in- 
entive capacities. ‘ Total serialization’ means 
hat : not only melody and harmony but rhythm, 


ynamics, duration, also speed, are subject to~ 


? organization, In addition, Nono_ has 
nlarged our musical perspective by introducing 
ae serialization of the density of sound—which 
vests his music, especially his settings for 
vices, with a kind of luminous beauty, the like 
we have not heard since Debussy. 
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implications of the row 
the possibilities offered. 
chromatic scales converg- 
directions on a central ‘ tonic’. 

te to be exploited is its symmetry; 
- function to permuta- 
of his series, Varianti, 
1 a permutative series, re- 
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tidy ante tis popareit calm, the relaxed | 


eming! 
of his dark Eves, Their hint of distrust 


Even at a single= 


relinquishing everything that-until now has ~ 
come to subject his procedures to the 
ictures of which are second only to the pre- 


ono’s point of departure, i in matters of style — 
s Webern, and like others of his 


forces to play Octets by Shostakovich and 


E Memicissohn and a Nonet (of which this was 


Nono’s serialization of erase is evolved 


i a limited number of basic duration-values 


ordered in a graduated scale: thus J] canto 


sospeso has a 


achieved by ‘irrational’ units expressed as the 


rate of the division and the prevailing beat. 


They are elaborated to various rhythmic patterns 


by multiplying them in turn with the numbers 


of a proportional series. This may be a simple 
arithmetic progression like 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, or of 
a more complex proportion like 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 


and used in recto and in verso. Since the 


rhythmic pattern does not, as a rule, coincide 
with the pitch series, it is possible to obtain 


Quite extensive passages, in which the recurrence 
of a certain rhythmic pattern is obtained inde- 
pendently of its melodic configuration, The 


archetype of this device will be easily recognized 


_ by those who are familiar with medieval music- 


as isorhythm. 
_ There is a fixed number of dynamic values, 


complemented by the various forms of crescendo 


and diminuendo. Their distribution again 
follows a strict rotation. 

In the formal outlines of his music Nono 
seems to respect the newly established conven- 


tions of symmetry which have replaced the 


tensions and balances of the sonata principle. 
There are interesting derivatives of the basic 


formula: Varianti is in four sections, of which 


the third is the reverse of the first, and the fourth 


the reverse of the second. Incontri is more 
straightforward. It shows a strictly geometrical 
pattern which turns round a central axis found 


in the middle of bar 109, which is also the fastest 


bar in the piece. Composizione No. 2: Diario 


Polacco is a kind of concerto for four identical 


orchestras of twenty-two players each, seated 


according to a prescribed plan. 

The most interesting of Nono’s new ‘depar- 
tures is his organization of density. Here Mahler 
pointed the way; in the Rondo-Burleske of his 
Fifth Symphony he achieves an ebb and flow of 


_ volume on a single note by the successive entry 


and release, at various points of the beat, of the 


horns. Nono resorts to this artifice methodically 
and constantly. The rhythmic value, as well as 
the dynamic level and its variation, of every 


single constituent note is carefully controlled 


_by the proportional series, and adjusted to the 


compositional blueprint. As a further develop- 
ment of the idea of Klangfarbenmelodie, Nono 
achieves with it a brilliance of detail and depth 
of colour, the effect of which resembles that of 


the abstract paintings of the tachiste school. 


ae 


‘row’ of four basic units of © 
diminishing values. An even finer graduation is 


slower tema again, the shoe thee very: T rick 
sounding and most effectively written for th 
strings. Aaron Copland also conducted a pro- 
gramme .of his own works with the B.B.C. 
Scottish Orchestra (Third, May 21) consisting 


of Statements, a series of six effectively con- | 
trasted short pieces, the Film Suite Our Town ; 


and his Third aoe: 


ROLLO H. MYERS. 


~Nono and ‘the Art of. Computed Music 


WEISSMANN 


Seorateuiire iby Luigi Nene: will be ene at 8.55 p.m. on Thursday, June 1, sad 8. 0 p.m. on. 
aad June of (both ee The programme of June 5 will also include a Mobile by Proté Zak 


The canvases s of Santomaso, Birolli, Afro, and 
Vedova come to mind: and it is interesting to 
note the temperamental affinities in the works of 
these artists, nurtured under the same Mediter- 
ranean sky, the same intellectual and spiritual 
conditions, even if their field of creative expres- 
sion differs. 

The technique may be heard at its best in 
Composizione No. 2, in which no instrument 
plays more than a single note at any one entry; 
in other words, the melodic movement is com- 
pletely dissolved in the flux of changing colour. 
Of course this kind of writing is enormously 
difficult to realize in performance. 

The relentless logic of these abstract methods 
might be expected to produce an ‘ objective’, 
coolly precise, and depersonalized music. Far 
from it. The first impression we get is of an 
overwhelming experience charged with passion. 
It unites and contrasts ruthless violence and 
resigned compassion, tenderness, and brutality. 
Nono’s music expresses the humanism of in- 
dignation, of protest against injustice and 
suffering. He relies on the persuasive power 
of concrete verbal images and his choice of 
texts for his vocal music is guided by this com- 
mitted humanism: he sets Antonio Machado, 
Cesare Pavese, Ungaretti, and above all Garcia 
Lorca, to whose memory he composed an 
Epitaph in three parts. And nowhere is this 


‘humanity conveyed more vividly than in J/ 


canto sospeso, set to a collection of letters by 


fighters of European resistance condemned to. 


death: The most accessible medium for com- 


municating his ideals would be the theatre: and > 


his opera Intolleranza 1960, whose presentation 
constituted the sensational curtain-raiser of this 
year’s Venice Festival, seemed to confirm this. 

It is inevitable, of course, that the novelty of 
his music and the philosophy behind it should 
attract followers; his regular visits to Darmstadt 
have been a valuable support in this. Pjotr 
Zak is one of the youngest; and we may 
expect him to become one of the most contro- 
versial figures of the future. He is said to have 
shown himself a convinced follower of the ideas 
propounded by Kagel, Stockhausen, and others. 
His art exploits the full frequency range of the 
aural spectrum, so that its realization must be 
controlled by strictly measurable quantities— 
frequency ratios, velocity graphs, decibel num- 
bers—replacing conventional notation. Scores are 
not published: Zak considers them merely 
private instructions to the professional performer 
—a surprising parallel with certain Renaissance 
practices. 
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THE FOURTH group to take 
part in the inter-regional com- 


‘petition was the home countries, and the first 


heat was contested last Sunday by the West of 
Scotland and the North of Ireland. The Scottish 


representatives were two international players, 


the brothers Lou and Len Shenkin; the Irish 
team were a younger pair, N. Perceval-Price and 
L. Paffrath. 

The players began by answering this question 


on play: 
"WEST EAST 
4AQ &864 
~ WAKS 99642 
J 103 @A754 
&AQT62° m7 3 


West is declarer in Three No Trumps after 
South has opened One (weak) No Trump. 
North leads the jack of spades. How should 
West plan the play? 

To make game, West will have to bring in the 
club suit. He can play off ace and queen of clubs 
and if the suit breaks 3-3 he will make nine 
tricks. If South has four clubs, not much can 
be done, for there is only one entry to dummy. 
But suppose South has K x of clubs and North 


the queen will result in losing two club tricks 
and meanwhile the opponents will be establish- 
ing their spade winners. 


BIG SECURITY 


FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society offers you 
complete security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be granted 
TRUSTEE status for its deposits. 


PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDs and 
RESERVES exceed £500, 000. 


(Income Tax paid and 
including Bonus) 


promptly. 


WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL FOR FULL DETAILS 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


THE 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq. E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 8985 
(MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) 
Branches at: Chelmsford, Ilford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing. 


then playing the ace followed by -~ 


Current investment in the Planet Building 
Society receives interest at the rate of 
33% 34% plus 4% bonus) per annum, ~ 
_ tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 
£6.2.5d. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
invested in the PLANET. No charges are 
made for investment or withdrawaland - 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 


« _Inter-Regional Bridge Competition—X 


HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 


The solution that takes care of this possibility 
is to play a small club from hand at the second » 
trick. West wins the spade return and then 
crosses to dummy with the ace of diamonds for 
another club lead. This play succeeds when 
South has K x in clubs and also when he has 
Kx x. 

Only one of the four competitors put his 


finger on the critical play, the low club at the 


second trick, so that the West of Scotland took 
the lead by 6 points to 1. In the next part of 
the contest, a bidding test, the Scots increased 
their lead to 22 against 14, and then the two 
pairs were invited to bid the following hands in 


Partnership: ‘ 

WEST EAST 
a&K4 @ATS2 
486432 ¥AQ9I 
@KQ7 @A653 
ehAT6 eQ5- 


West was the dealer at game all. 

The Scots reached a very questionable slam 
despite an original pass by West: ~ 
EAST 


WEST 
No it 1D 
2H 2S 
3C 3H 
4D 4N.T. 
5D 5N.T. 
6H No 


SAN PATRICIO is Spain’s most 
celebrated true Fino sherry.” 
_ Crisp and dry. ou he perfect aperitif. 


West’s jump in hearts on so poor a suit | 
doubtful’ and after his partner’s Three Hea 
_which did not improve his hand, he sho 
have been content with Four. 

The Irish pair also overbid, reacts Six 
Trumps after West had. opened the biddi 
No points were awarded for the slam contr. 
so the West of Scotland eee: for the ¢ 2 
final. 

When the hand Sennen in a world chi 
pionship match West opened the bidding v 
One Heart at both tables: It seems a doub 


opening but both” pairs stopped ae in F 


Hearts. 

Either Four Hearts, or Three No Trur 
played by East, would have scored full ma: 
If West passes, East may open One Spade 
One No Trump or One pss A reas 
able auction would be: 


WEST 7 _ EAST 
No : ‘1D 
1H 1S 
2N.T. 3H 
4H No 


If East were to open One Spade one co 
not criticize a response of Two No Trumps 


_ West, though in practice that would lead 


the hand being played from the wrong s: 
Because of the club situation it is better t 
East. should be the declarer in no trun 

_ —Network Thre 


in a cup ae sieved, 
uel blackberries. Freeze until firm and 
‘turn the indicator ‘to normal position to 


’ ower the ‘bottom ‘of a ring mould. with 
shed ‘meringue. Cover with spoonsful of the 
ckberry ice cream and ‘then a ‘final layer of 
crushed meringue. ‘Replace ‘in the freezing com- 
rtment of the refrigerator ‘to set, or stand the 
Te mould on ice cubes in a big ‘bowl until 
y to serve. 


cago egg whites very stiffly, and the cream lightly. 
Fold ‘together and add whole blackberries and a 
Tittle sieved icing sugar. Turn out the ice cream 
ring and fill with the Créme ‘Chantilly. Any 
palm leftover can be served with this’ sweet. 
; : Joan Dampnry 
4 —B.B.C. Television ‘Cookery ‘Club 


Magdalena Pancakes 


‘To eaice these baked ‘pancakes ‘take: 


2 oz. of butter 
_ 2-0z. caster sugar 
Ae JESS: . 
2 oz. of plain flour - 
$ pint of milk 
grated rind of 1 orange and 1 lemon, 
iia or grated rind of 2 oranges 
To serve with the pancakes you will need: 
3 tablespoons approximately of hot marmalade or 
apricot jam or apricot conserve 
the juice of 1 orange 
_ caster sugar 
‘Cream the butter and sugar’ together and add 
‘the grated rind. Beat the eggs, and add one at 
a time with a little of the flour to prevent 
_curdling. Mix in the flour and gradually 
add the milk, Put the ‘mixture into six buttered, 


whisk the egg whites until 
je sugar gradually. Put in 
1 to owes ‘Ga or an 


= irs sae stp. ‘hie, edison: osition for 
lf an hour before starting to freeze the mixture 
this ‘to ‘give a smooth ‘texture. Beat the ~ 
g yolks and sugar until light and thick. Then 
the milk and cook gently for a short 
ina basin, ‘over hot water. Cool, and then 
Id in the lightly whipped cream. Put into a 
tray and freeze until just firm. Turn 
gat whisk sharply. If time permits, this can — 
twice ve a light ‘texture. On ‘the 


| rossword No. 1617. Wanderer: On the Square. 


ay ee pee (for the first three correct solitons opened): book tokens, 
‘ value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d, ee 


Rtn “date: “first Spade: ‘on Thursday, June 1.. ititrics should be on the printed diagram and 

ve - them should be -addressed to® ‘the Editor of Tue LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High 

piecion,\ marked “Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crossword the Editor’s | decision i ts final ~ - 


The letters of the lights are to be ‘entered individually 
_im the squares enumerated. This done, the wanderer 
must make his journey over the whole area, as a rook 
‘would ‘move: visiting every square once, and once only: 
‘the journey ending in a square adjacent to that from 
“which it began, A quotation from an English poet will 
thus “be disclosed: which may not be inappropriate to 
the second half of the title. Solvers are asked to state 
the material used by the persons mentioned in the 
quotation. ie} 

. CLUES 
Aas, ‘2%, 2, 12, 40 First title, of the gods 

Bae 61, 28, 43 Has often been described as a wanderer 

C8, 41, 62, 51, 24, 22 Wanderer, painted by Titian 


Sone yates ‘62, 52, 12, 23, 20, 59 B, of German 


Pry a $2, 21, 58, 17, 12, 5 B, of Greek tradition 

 § 14, 58, 37, 29, 56, 60, 49 Aventinus calls them ever- 
lasting wanderers 

G 30, 4, 19, 31 The Knight of this, in Spanish, was a 
“great wanderer 

‘HK 6, 1, 56, 26 Goddess, apparently reincarnate, wanders 
across. country — 

1 10, 64, 50, 33, 16, 11 Hor wanders for a god 


J Orn cna t 80, 8, 62, 15, 55 Composer (part) who wrote 
: and who is well known on the square 


K 61, 45, “ 88 Another god of a beloved one in Scotland 
rat 
43; MS 36, 7 Written to G in English—originally in 


XN é 2 Te tells en en named 
cae poet 


te eeeeeneeneee 


Aherhativély.: othe mixture may 


minutes. 


‘Make the Créme Chantilly by whisking the 


By Chabon. 


shallow ovenproof dish and baked | ina me 
oven, gas regulo 5, electricity 375 F., for ; 


ear bic jam or conserve gently end add 


into a dish, ‘sprinkle ‘with caster sugar, ond: 


either pour the jam ‘or conserve over them, or 


serve it separately i in a small jug or sauce boat. 
MARGARET ALCORN | 
' —B.B.C, Television Cookery Club 


-Notes.on Contributors = | 
Aucust HECKSCHER (page 911): chief | 


editorial writer, New York Herald Tribune, 
1948-56; author of These Are the Days, 
A Pattern of Politics, The Politics of — 
Woodrow Wilson, etc. / 

S. A. CILurers (page 912): a South African 
Jawyer at present attending Oxford Uni- 
versity as a Rhodes Scholar 


FRANCIS WATSON (page 924): in India from Hi 


1938 to 1946; director of the visual arts 
department, British Council, 1947-49; 
author of Daniel Defoe, Talking af 
- Gandiiji, etc. 

RayMOND WYLLIAMS (page 926): ‘has recently 
been appointed a Lecturer in English, 
Cambridge University; author of Border 
‘Country and The Long Revolution 

A. 'G. GUEST (page 927): Lecturer in Law, ° 
Oxford University, and Junior Dean, 
University ‘College; editor of Anson’s 
Principles of the English Law of Contract 
and of Oxford Essays in Furis prudence 

NIKOLAUS PEVSNER, C.B.E. (page 934): Pro-- 
fessor of the History of Art, Birkbeck Col- | 
lege, London University; author of | 
Academies of Art, Past and Present, etc. 


O 13, 45, 39, 40 Personified by H, according to another. 4 


poet 


P 63, 10, 7, 24, 12, 9 Special period of O 


* 


—-Q 12, 3, 62, 1, F, 23, 44, 20, 64 von Eitzen’s B 


Solution of No. 1,615 


NOTES 


The pairs of words were: 
Across: 1. sensible, ‘pestle; 5. muscle, dunce; 8. pains, 
upshot; 10. virtually, picture; D1. yearned, gyrate; FP. 
single, isolated; 13. stern, splendid; 14. grab, rob; 15. 
thinker, stationary; 16, initiate, interpret; 18. roundabout, 
grandiose; 20. oddly, dirty; 21. annually, inequity; 28. 
indigestion, drugged; 25. astonishment, cheat; 27%. ask, 
halts; .28. stabbed, sublime; 30. pampered, apprentice; 
$2. entertaining, tectotaller; 35. hound, thus; 36. spotted, 
capture; 88. bilge, unhinged; 39. skeleton, ‘mackerel; 41. 
searched, cither; 43. stem, rose; 44. underwent, downfall; 
45. obstreperous, trapped. 

Down: 1, menial, preterite; 2. _existence, stated; 8, blunt, 
illuminate; 4, ready, money; 5. disturb, understandable; 
6. incidentally, ‘orchestration; 7%. permission, deities; 8. 
spoiling, plenty; 9. raspberry, security; 13. testing, occasion; 
14. terrified, prebendary; 17. ponderous, nuisance; 18. 
strangle, urge; 19. though, bother; 20, dreary, ponder; 
22. lays, dyes; 24, geranium, feature; 26. tested terrible; 
2%. fractious, parties; 29. breakdown, backward; $1. perpe- 
trate, opposer; 33. relegate, merged; 34. started, interested; 
$5. shelling, hence; 37. thump, battleship; 40, intention, 
best; 43. seemed, clever. 


Ist prize: J. W. A. Cowgill (Retford, Notts); 2nd 
prize: W. Purbrick (Wallington); 3rd prize: E. C, 
Hunt (Great Yarmouth) 
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e Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending University: it is necessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 


hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall : 


(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands.of'men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies. Dept. FES85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
TAL ME TES 


«A New Lease of Life”’ 


HOW TO DEVELOP THE QUALITIES 
WHICH WIN LIFE’S VICTORIES 


ELMANISM has given me a new 
lease of life. My depression and lack 
of purpose have entirely vanished. I have 
risen from the position of ordinary clerk 
to that of Deputy-Assistant Accountant of 
a bank staff of 50. My health is excellent 
and my life fully occupied to my complete 
satisfaction.” (S.47745) 
This letter is one of many similar 
messages constantly being received by the 
Pelman Institute from men and women in 
all parts of the world. 


Even the most cursory glance through 


the daily correspondence of the Institute 
reveals the fact that Pelmanism is accom- 
plishing an excellent_work in training the 
minds, improving the prospects, and 
increasing the happiness of thousands of 
men and: women of all ranks of life and 
engaged in practically every known pro- 
fession, trade and occupation. 


_ Pelmanism is a simple system of Prac- 
tical’ Psychology . which banishes the 
defects. and failings that “keep you 
down” and develops just those qualities 
and faculties so necessary in every sphere 
of life. The general effect of the training is 
to induce an attitude of mind and a 
personal efficiency favourable to the happy 
management of life. 
Send for the Free Book | 


The Pelman Course is fully Geverified in 
“The Science of Success.” Get a copy 
of this book, gratis and post fren, by 
writing for.it today to: 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 


82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street. 
London, W.1 
Established over 65 years. WELbeck 1411 
All correspondence is confidential 
Pelman (Overseas) Institutes: 
Dethi, Melbourne, Durban, Paris 


A\ 
ARITHMESTICS 


The CUISENAIRE rods have started a revolution in 
_ MATHS teaching. 5 year olds can now explore the 


number world with imn.ense zest. The older child 
who is BLOCKED quickly loses his fear of figures and 
forges ahead. The ABLE boy discovers for HIMSELF 
principles that powerfully develop his insight and 
capacity. 

NOW AVAILABLE for the home in gift box with 
10-colour book for 4 to 8 year olds. Cannot cause 
confusion in school work. : 
PARTICULARS and fe-print from NEW SCIENTIST 
FREE ON REQUEST. Box complete with book 37 6 
Post free U.K. only. cash with order. | 
Gattegno-Pollock Educational Co. Ltd. 

11, CROWN STREET, READING 


work of the LSJ, said: 


script.” 


19 Hertford Street, W.1. 


This week, hunger will maim 
thousands of children who have 
never had a chance of enough to 
eat—in Africa, the Near East, 
Asia, Care from Oxfam feed- 
ing centres and clinics saves over 
30,000 from malnutrition every 
day. But our constant task is to 
fight hunger at its outset—with 
seeds, wells and projects that will 
grow more food to help bring 
hunger to an end. 


Your gift will bring happiness - 


to more of mankind’s suffering 
family. : - 


10’- 
£9 


provides a child with a 


a month. 
provides 140 children with 


for a week. 


HELPERS WANTED. We need volunteers 


willing to give an hour or so regularly to 
collecting “‘ Pledged Gifts ’? of a shilling or 
more a month, from friends or neighbours. 
Write to the Secretary (17 Broad St., 
Oxford), for explanatory leaflet. : 


Many successful writers owe much to the personal guidance 
of a coach at the London School of Journalism. 
In an article, “ Editors are Human”, recently published in ~ 
a Literary ‘Weekly, one successful student, in praising the 
“T think that the tutor must have 
spent, on occasions, two hours or more on my lessons ” 
“ His comments often run to three or four pages of type- 


daily nourishing meal for 


a mug of soup each day 


and 


The standard of iat cs: at the LSJ Sinathes those who 
--may be expecting to receive no more than a few marginal 
“comments of a general trite nature. 


If you enquire, you will not be bombarded with high sic 
‘sales talk: Why not find out for yourself? 


Free book “ Writing for the Press” 


LONDON SCHOOL OF SQURNALISM (L) 


? post free from: 


GRO. 8250 


Send your gift to Famine Relief, Barclays Bank Lita, High Street, Oxford 
OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE 


RELIEF 


Supporters include: Lord Birkett, Lord Rieeeibsad Sir Oliver Franks 


STORY WRITING PAYS 


Profit from No Sales—No Fees 
tuition in every kind of saleable 
story-writing. Easy-to-follow, 
modern methods. Bonus offer— 
Free money-earning Plot Formula 
and Free valuable writing text- 


books 


—_— 
Send now for FREE booklet ‘‘How to 
Become a Successful Story-W riter’’. 
: _ 
Dept. L 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF FICTION- 


WRITING SCIENCE LTD. 
72, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


FOR THE EPICURE- 
CAPTAIN GARRY 


SPECIAL QUALITY 


Scotch Whisky 


Now available (in restricted supply) 


at 45s. per bottle or £24 per case, 
carriage paid, from only 


COCKBURN & MURRAY. 


(estd, 1863) — € 
21 CASTLE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


CASH WITH ORDER PLEASE 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford. Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcastin 
f London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THs LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, Dundon.s 
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hours: (the “short course” 


UNIVERSITY _ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Expert tuition is offered by U.C.C. fi 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATIO! 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels; all Board 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Entran 
requirements and examinee for B.A., B.S 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., LAW, an 
_Many other exams. Private Study Courses a 
given in Languages (French, German, Italia: 


_ Spanish, Russiah), Science Subjects, Sociolog: 


etc. Highly qualified Tutors easonable fee: 
instalments if desired. Textbook lending librar 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS containing fu 
information post free on request to the Registra: 


q 56 Burlington House, ee 


is far and away the easiest of a 


shorthands to learn, to write and t 
read; the reason is that it uses th 


ordinary letters of the alphabe 
Speedhand enables every word i: 
the language to be condensed an 
instantly read back; the Speedhan: 
form indicating the sound of th 
English word. Here is a fast, efficien 
phonetic shorthand which you ar 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 2! 
in onl 
9 hours) without correspondenc 
lessons. For full particulars of th 
new edition of the Speedhand Manua 
and free trial lesson, please write t 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHANI 
(Dept. L6) Coton, Cambridge 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cours 
is the most efficient, the most economical an 
the most convenient means of preparing fo 
General Certificate of Education and Prelix 
exams.: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. e2 
ternal Lendae University Degrees; for Civ 
Service, Local Government, and commercis 
exams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ac 


-cowntency, Costing, Secretaryship and Personne 


Management for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. o 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practice 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
-MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSE 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fee 
payable by instalments. | 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE o 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects i 
which interested to the Secretarv (D1/1) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 


| Go aioe 


Get Ahead— 
Stay Ahead 


| 
A Mayflower Postal GCE Course puts | 
you ahead, quickly, economically, That 
means you are ahead all along the line | 
—to promotion, university entrance, 
professional diplomas. So easy too. In | 
_the comfort and familiar surroundings 
of your own home you learn at your | 
own speed; no tiresome lectures to 
attend. no travelling. You are tenant é 
expertly by qualified teachers; a vo 
is > guaranteed, fees are low and you | 
- can-pay as you learn, q 


Send today for FREE prospectus. 
MAYFLOWER COLLEGE 
DEPT. L.16, 
Masons Avenue, Croydon 
2. Se UE ee ee et 
ee Niay 2S. at pe Marylebone 


